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ABSTRACT 


LEADERSHIP ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR 
USE IN THE SMALL CHURCH 


by 

Karen E. Johnson 

United Theological Seminary, 2016 

Mentor 

J. Derrick Johnson, DMin 

The context of this project is the Dorothy Lane American Baptist Church in Kettering, 
Ohio. The theme of the project is encouraging the small American church. As leaders 
build new skills for continuing leadership roles, grow spiritually, and understand more 
about American church size, they will have an increased positive mindset which will 
impact the entire church. This hypothesis was investigated using the six session 
Leadership Encouragement and Development (LEAD) Program. The use of mixed 
methods research using qualitative and quantitative tools showed the hypothesis was 
positively affirmed. Leaders now use new abilities and spread encouragement through 


their actions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Imagine a chunk of raw stone which contains a rough gem. It can be imagined and 
perhaps seen that the stone has beauty within its depths. Yet the inner radiance of the 
gemstone cannot be truly appreciated because of its rough surface and unpolished outer 
layers. That stone, in the hands of an experienced gem cutter, can be trimmed, cut, and 
polished so that the beauty shines forth. The experienced worker creates a pattern of 
facets in the process of refining the gem. The depth and clarity that appear as the gem is 
smoothed and worked by the gem cutter allow us to see inside, and even through, the 
gem. It is then that we can observe and appreciate the play of light within the gem 
through the many different facets. 

So it is with this thesis. My work for the Doctor of Ministry degree has been done 
with the small church in America in mind. And the small church is a gem, full of sparkle 
and depth. My major project focuses on small-church leaders and how a program to 
encourage them can polish the facets and give the entire church a positive boost and new 
luster. 

Each chapter of this thesis deals with different aspects or facets of the small 
church in America. The beauty of God’s work can emerge as each different area is 
researched and clarified, and a new depth of understanding is reached. In the end, the 
beauty of the small church and its leaders can be clearly seen in the analysis of the 
completed project. 


1 
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First, the rough gemstone will be assessed and trimmed, using the context of the 
Dorothy Lane American Baptist Church in Chapter 1. Next, the skills and gifts I bring to 
the subject, as well as my call from God to lead and guide the church forward, are 
described. Then the two are combined synergistically to produce the basis of the 
Leadership Encouragement and Development (LEAD) program. 

A critical step in shaping the finished gemstone is an examination of the Biblical 
foundations that provide a firm basis for the work to be done for the small church. In 
Chapter 2, the story of Gideon is examined. The text in the book of Judges tells us that 
while 32,000 troops assembled to wage war, reducing the number to a mere 300 was 
God’s plan. It was obvious that God was in charge, winning the battle with strategy and 
perseverance instead of a large army. It is made clear that small numbers are important to 
Jesus in his ministry through study of the New Testament passage Matthew 18. The child, 
the one, the few, and the small group are all clearly described facets of his ministry that 
reveal the depth of meaning in the different examples recorded here. Jesus’s acceptance 
of children, and his concern and attention for each person, help us understand the value of 
every person in God’s kingdom. 

Looking into American Christian history in the last century gives us further clarity 
about the small church. Chapter 3 helps us see inside the typical church in America 
during the beginning and end of this period, where the size most often is found to be 100 
persons or less. A surge in attendance in the middle of the twentieth century is examined 
and compared with more recent attendance trends to give a basis for understanding God’s 
craftsmanship in shaping today’s churches. Even as the beauty of a gemstone is brought 
forth by cutting, some bits of stone are discarded. The small church must allow the truth 
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of small numbers to become part of their beauty, discarding the idea that only big 
churches matter to God and society. 

The doctrine of the church is addressed in Chapter 4 as we grind more deeply into 
history and investigate the thoughts of Christian writers and theologians. The subject 
gains momentum from Augustine to Luther to Barth as the Christian church as a whole 
ages. Especially over the last century we see much development in ecclesiology which 
brings new facets and new depths to the study of the small church. This doctrine of the 
church is often expounded on by practitioners writing about the church, instead of 
theologians. 

Chapter 4 continues, describing churches that had once been big and were then 
uncomfortable becoming small churches. Denominations began to address the problems 
of diminishing attendance, and the church-growth movement was bom. Sadly, numerical 
growth, as directed by the models of church growth, was not really possible for most 
small churches. The movement instead gave the small church a feeling of inferiority. It 
also gave them a heartsick feeling that God liked only large churches. 

At the turn of the twenty-first century, attitudes began to change. Congregations 
are now ready to stop trying to reshape themselves, and look at how they can bring out 
the beauty in the gems that they already are. Fed up with being told they need to be big, 
small churches have begun to affirm their small size and unique qualities. There are still 
recently published books that try to provide no-fail tips for growing a congregation, such 
as Start This, Stop That, l A set of actions for the church is described in Five Practices of 


i Jim Cowart and Jennifer Cowart, Start This, Stop That: Do the Things that Grow Your Church 
(Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 2012). 
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Fruitful Congregations ,2 but it turns out that fruitful congregations are supposed to be 
growing into bigness. However, these newer church-growth books now have a softer 
message for change in churches, and a general viewpoint that small is not so bad. Aside 
from these growth books, a wealth of literature is currently being published to help guide 
the small church into health and to focus on proper smoothing methods to bring out the 
gemstone that is already present in these congregations. 

Hope and re-visioning are ideas taken from non-church books that have 
wonderful images and guidance for the small church. The theoretical research described 
in Chapter 5 shows a sense of depth that can be reached within and without the church. 
Acknowledging and adapting these voices from outside the church can help to refine 
ideas that complement the work and goals of any small church. There are resources, 
ideas, good methods, and hope to be found and used. These books can help to polish and 
let shine the various facets of the small church. 

All of this research and reflection lets the gem of the small church be viewed from 
different sides, to allow greater understanding of the subject. Chapters 2-5 give a 
perspective that is relevant to ministry today in the small church. Seeing where the 
church has been, and reviewing trends both past and current, has reassured me that small 
churches are in little danger of failure. 

However, small churches need help. Even gems can grow scratched and clouded 
if not cared for properly. Small-church pastor, leaders, and congregants can all benefit 
from some assistance. The Project Analysis found in Chapter 6 describes a tested source 


2 Robert Schnase, Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations (Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 


2007). 
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of help for small churches, in the form of the Leadership Encouragement and 
Development (LEAD) program. Using the congregation I pastor as the participants, a six- 
week study was developed and implemented. Its purpose was to provide continuing 
encouragement and education for church leaders. This polishing of the gem of DLABC 
allows leaders and the church family to persevere and enjoy their work. It can also inspire 
and move the leaders forward in their dreams for what God has in mind for this small 
church. The descriptions of the methodology and implementation of the project in 
Chapter 6 document the program, and the summary of learnings will identify the key 
results for DLABC. I will identify some of the learning, reflection, and polishing that 
such a program offers. 

Yes, the small church is a gem. Each one is in a different stage of progress toward 
becoming radiant on the inside, and shining forth God’s light on the outside. The chapters 
in this thesis bring us through the processes of trimming, shaping, cutting, grinding, 
smoothing, and finally polishing. May small churches in America both become, and 
continue to be, beautiful gems and real-life examples of sincere and loving Christian 


churches. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

Introduction 

A church needs to be recognized for what God wants it to be. Dorothy Lane 
American Baptist Church (DLABC) is in the process of discovering and discerning God’s 
movement among us. It is not a short path, but an experimental and challenging one that 
will last for many years. 

In fact, DLABC has always been on this journey. Through building additions and 
renovations, during the tenure of all five former and current pastors, the path of ministry 
has continued. Even in the face of deaths, weddings, and membership ups and downs, the 
journey of the congregation continues. 

At this juncture, the church needs to be trimmed as a rough gem might. DLABC 
needs preaching, training, and prayer to urge them onward, and help the church family 
progress past obstacles towards God’s will. Increasingly, the challenge becomes how to 
do ministry in a small church so as to support and encourage those same people who are 
already busy with the boards, activities, worship life, and caring for the church family. 

There is a program that God has shaped, drawing on the skills that I offer as 
pastor and responding to the needs of the congregation. This program has taken form in a 
six-session series that helps those in the church focus on prayer, leadership, and 
understanding the small church in America. LEAD (Leadership Encouragement and 
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Development) has helped instruct participants in new skills, and has turned their hearts to 


a greater commitment to God and to the church. Through reading, presentations, and 
reflection on relevant topics, the program brought a ‘bump up’ of energy to the leaders of 
the church. Boards within the church were reenergized, and that influence will spread to 
the entire church family. 


Context 

The Physical Structure 

The context for this thesis is the Dorothy Lane American Baptist Church, which is 
located in Kettering, a suburb of Dayton, Ohio. The church property is a 2.7-acre plot on 
the south side of Dorothy Lane. While the church can be seen from the road, it is perched 
on a hill and far enough off the road that it can be easily missed as traffic flows by on the 
four-lane street. 

DLABC was started on February 1, 1959.1 The area that is now Kettering was not 
greatly populated then, and was expected to grow significantly. It was a good location for 
a new church. Members of several Dayton-area American Baptist Churches made a 
commitment to be a part of the church for the first few years to plant and grow the 
congregation. Many of those planters remained with the new church, which met in the 
elementary school just to the west of the current church property. 

The first structure was built in 1960 as a sanctuary with movable seats, and a 
kitchen, office, and parlor on the first floor. The full basement included restrooms, and 
Sunday School rooms. The building was enlarged in 1972, to approximately double the 

i Linda Emmons ed., “Dorothy Lane American Baptist Church Profile” (Kettering, OH 2009). 
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original size of the building. The major portion of the second building phase was a first- 
floor fellowship hall, along with offices and additional bathrooms. The basement 
expansion included an expanded nursery, a library, additional office space, and more 
Sunday School rooms. 

A series of sanctuary changes were completed in the 1990s, including a 
renovation of the chancel area and choir seating space. Musical additions were the 
installation of a small pipe organ and a grand piano. Partitions were removed in the parlor 
area adjacent to the sanctuary so that sanctuary seating could be expanded. There is now 
comfortable sanctuary seating capacity for approximately 150 persons. In this same time 
period the fellowship hall was renovated, and a small stage was removed to give more 
usable space. 

The building and grounds have been wonderfully maintained, with a long series 
of positive changes over the years in addition to those mentioned. During my five-year 
tenure as pastor, a number of significant improvements have been made to the property, 
most of them to increase the visibility of the church building. Removal of several 
enormous trees between the street and church has allowed the church to be seen more 
easily from the street. An electronic sign, programmed with appropriate messages, brings 
the people driving by closer to the church as they read scripture, see upcoming events, 
and share in seasonal greetings. A large cross, installed on the east end of the building, 
clearly indicates that the building is a church and not an office building. 

The church family currently uses nearly all rooms for the various needs of 
DLABC’s programs and ministries. Recent renovation of the church narthex, which is 
adjacent to both front and back doors, has lightened the mood and offers a sense of 
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energy and welcome as people enter the building. The church is clean and organized, and 


the furnishings are in good condition, both of which give the church family and guests a 
feeling of comfort and the sense of a well-maintained church. 

Communications are also a critical component of the structure of the church. A 
website is updated monthly, and a church Facebook page is maintained by three people 
who post information, photos, and announcements frequently. In addition, a monthly 
newsletter is produced and either given or sent to the church family. While they are not 
brick-and-mortar components of the church, such communications are part of the 
improvements to and maintenance of the church as a whole. 

Community Structure 

The city of Kettering, in which Dorothy Lane American Baptist Church is located, 
is the second suburb south of Dayton. The church building is located on a main east-west 
artery, Dorothy Lane. One of our oldest members recalls a story about the name of this 
street .2 Dorothy Patterson, a daughter of the inventor and founder of the National Cash 
Register Company (NCR) John H. Patterson, loved to ride her horse. Mr. Patterson 
owned extensive amounts of land around where the church is now located. The main path 
that she rode along became a traveled road known as ‘Dorothy’s lane,’ and ultimately a 
paved road named Dorothy Lane .3 


2 Sanford (Ray) Mullins, interview by author, Kettering, 2011. 

3 Alex Heckman, “History Bit: Street Names in Downtown Dayton,” Greater Dayton.com, The 
Face of Dayton, History of Dayton, video posted March 8, 2011, last modified August 23, 2011, accessed 
March 21, 2015, http://www.greaterdaytonregion.com/2011/03/08/history-bit-street-names-in-downtown- 
dayton/. 
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When DLABC was built in 1960, there was a small white house on the land that 
was burned down as training for the Kettering Fire Department to make way for the 
church structure. Dorothy Lane was then a two-lane road. It is now two lanes each way 
with a center turn lane. This increase in the width of the street mirrors the growth of the 
city of Kettering. 

Dayton, Ohio is a major city with a current population of 142,000, and the Dayton 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, which includes four counties, has 841,000 residents.4 Van 
Buren Township was the name of the church area for over 100 years. It became the city 
of Kettering in 1952, named in honor of Charles Kettering, who invented (among other 
things) the automotive self-starter. 

In the years that followed, the population of Kettering has grown from 38,118 to 54,312. 
Much of this growth happened in the 1960s and 1970s when there was considerable new- 
home construction in the twenty-eight-square-mile city.5 This growth has made Kettering 
approximately 40% the size of Dayton, and is now approximately 7% of the Greater 
Dayton Area population. 

In the city of Kettering, 93% of the residents are white and 3% are African- 
American.6 In the city of Dayton, 52% of the residents are white and 43% are African- 


4 “2010 Decennial Census Summary, City of Dayton, Ohio.” City of Dayton Department of 
Planning and Community Development, last modified February, 2012, accessed December 20, 2013, 
http://www.cityofdayton.org/departments/pcd/Documents/Census%202010/2010DaytonCensusSummaryR 
eport.pdf. 

5 “City of Kettering Resident Guide,” accessed December 20, 2013, http://ci.kettering.oh.us/wp- 
content/uploads/2013/03/Resident-Guide-2013.pdf. 

6 “State and County QuickFacts, Kettering, Ohio,” U.S. Department of Commerce, United States 
Census Bureau: State and County QuickFacts, last modified December 17, 2013, accessed December 20, 
2013, http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/39/3940040.html. 
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American .7 While the borders of the cities are invisible, and people travel and shop all 
around greater Dayton, the neighborhoods in which people live are quite segregated. 

This is reflected in the population of DLABC, where the congregation is nearly all 
white. That is to say, the church population and Kettering demographics match. There is 
a scattering of all ages in this small-church family, with a heavier concentration of those 
over seventy. The income level of the church family is similar to or above that of the 
surrounding neighborhoods. While a majority of the congregation live in Kettering, a 
substantial number live in Dayton, or in other suburbs. All of those in the church family 
live within fifteen miles of the church. 

Denominational Structure 

DLABC is a part of the American Baptist Churches USA denomination. It is seen 
by other ABC churches in the area as progressive in theology. One example that 
illustrates this impression is the calling of clergy. DLABC is one of only three churches 
in the local twenty-church Dayton Area Baptist Association that have had, or currently 
have, a female pastor as Senior Pastor. It is the first church in the local association and in 
fact in Ohio to have two consecutive female pastors. 

While the denomination is unsettled about some issues, American Baptists are 
officially a theologically conservative group. However, compared to the wide variety of 
Baptist groups, they are usually more progressive in their thinking and actions. The 
DLABC congregation is proudly and staunchly denominationally oriented, as might be 


7 “State and County QuickFacts, Dayton, Ohio,” U.S. Department of Commerce, United States 
Census Bureau: State and County QuickFacts, last modified December 17, 2013, accessed December 20, 
2013, http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/39/3921000.html. 
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expected from the name of the church. They feel that varying beliefs within the Christian 
framework are acceptable, both within the congregation and within the churches that 
make up the denomination. 

In my discussions with others about the church, I often say that “we play well 
with others.” One special joy is that DLABC is located near the church that I grew up in, 
and the two churches continue their long tradition of friendship, joining together for 
special services and fellowship opportunities. 

Membership Structure 

Five pastors have served the DLABC congregation, and each has contributed to 
the history and life of the church. The second pastor, Rev. C. Roland Marcus, guided the 
church for thirty-one years,8 which represents over half the time the church has been in 
existence. These years might be referred to as the ‘good old days’ by some of the longer- 
term members. Since his retirement, DLABC has been served by three pastors, including 
me, the current pastor. 

At an age of fifty-seven years, the church has significantly fewer people in the 
church family than it did in the first half of its life. According to membership records, 
most of the reduction of the congregation occurred in the 1990s. In the process of the 
retirement of Rev. Marcus and the search for the next pastor, the Diaconate reviewed the 
membership rolls in 1997 and reduced it by 122 persons, removing many inactive 
members. 


8Emmons, “Dorothy Lane American Baptist Church Profile.” 
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Year 

Membership as of 12/31 

1960 

109 

1969 

278 

1979 

222 

1989 

237 

1999 

95 

2009 

80 


While the current congregation has enough energy and people to carry out the 
ministry of the church, there is a general feeling that more people, with the gifts and 
enthusiasm they bring, would be very welcome. Due to the size of the church building, 
DLABC will always be a small church, but it seeks now to be greater in God’s work. The 
challenge of today is to do ministry in ways that will be supportive to the current church 
family while also attractive to visitors and guests. 

While the church family is loving and caring toward each other and to guests, it 
could be said that the congregation is shy. While they have both head and heart 
knowledge of scripture and evangelizing, it is difficult for most of those in the church to 
talk with others about faith and to offer invitations to church. In my ministry with 
DLABC I have observed that many of the church family have been a part of a church for 
decades, and have social lives that involve others in the church, as well as other churched 
Christian friends. 

In many cases, then, members do not feel the need to overtly share their faith in 
family and social situations, as they would be ‘preaching to the choir.’ An ongoing 
concept that I present in various ways during worship is for members to seek out and 


9 “Dorothy Lane American Baptist Church Annual Repoits, Church Clerk Report,” (Kettering, 
OH, 1969, 1979, 1989, 1999, 2009). 
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participate in groups and situations where people are not churched. Without friendship 
and frequent contact with those who are not part of a church family, it is more difficult to 
comfortably invite and encourage people to come to DLABC. 

However, as new people come to the church and stay, their enthusiasm spreads to 
the current church, as well as to the friends and family of the newcomers, encouraging 
more growth. While there has not been sustained numerical growth over the last twenty 
years, in the past five years the attendance and membership of DLABC has stabilized, 
and there are a few people who have joined or are regular guests of the church. 

My experience as a pastor, and my urging from God, is that some things must 
change for the church to thrive. There is a cautious and reserved manner at DLABC that 
prevents changes from being made quickly. Some of this is undoubtedly a result of the 
tenure of pastoral leadership. Used to the stability of one pastor for three decades, the 
congregation then had pastors for only four and seven years. During my five years with 
DLABC, I have seen a gradual increase in trust and enthusiasm from the congregation. 
Stability and a new norm of operation for the church appears to be emerging. There has 
been mobilization of effort and increase of funds for improvement to the building and 
grounds. Also, an awakening and curiosity about what God wants to do with and through 
the congregation is beginning to be apparent. 

These forward movements, and the fact that momentum is building, are good 
indications that the church is on solid ground. Finances are carefully examined each 
month by the Advisory Board of the church, and we have paid bills without using our 
small reserve funds in the last two years. This is an improvement over the previous 
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decade. Benevolence giving has increased in the last five years. Further, the generosity of 
the church family has enabled special projects to be completed. 

It is now time for the congregation to be both strengthened and challenged. The 
beginning of this work will be the Leadership Encouragement and Development (LEAD) 
program. This program is a push forward for the church family, and will help us know we 
are on the path God has for DLABC. 

Ministry Journey 

Growing up in the American Baptist tradition, I understood very early that we all 
have gifts to use in the church and the world. Using that criterion, I started using my gifts 
of ministry some time before I was twelve years old. It was at this age that I was baptized 
by immersion, my public profession of an earlier and inward acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as my Savior. Church activities and helping in the church were always a part of my life, 
because my parents and our family were involved in many ways in the small church we 
attended. 

My mother was the church secretary for several years during my early life. I 
would stop by the church after school occasionally to help or to hang out, sometimes 
talking with the pastor. One task that was always mine was sharpening and placing 
pencils in the pew literature holders. While a small contribution, it cemented my feeling 
of inclusion in the church and helped me understand the experience of involvement and 
responsibility. Looking back, I am sure those conversations with the pastor must have 
influenced my later acceptance of a call from God to be a pastor. 
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Church-related tasks and opportunities had greater meaning as I became involved 
in the youth group of the church, and sang in the adult choir. I loved God, and that love 
was fueled by my church, its teachers and our pastor. I looked forward to being at church 
not only for activities with those in my age group, but also for the love and support from 
the multi-generational congregation. 

After high school, I attended college away from home, pursuing an engineering 
degree. While church was not a priority at first, I soon realized I missed the connection, 
support, and love of a church family, and became involved in a small local church. My 
sister and her husband were committed to my church involvement, and often came to my 
dorm to pick me up for Sunday worship. Later in college, choir members would fill in to 
take me to church, and choir social events. I recall that few of my roommates and friends 
were active in church and religion, but for me it was an indispensable foundation as I 
matured and progressed through the ups and downs of young adult life. 

Engineering was the career I pursued for ten years after my graduation. I chose to 
work in manufacturing companies, and I had many responsibilities, often related to 
improving products and processes as well as estimating and preparing new products to be 
produced on the manufacturing floor. In addition, at two of the three companies I worked 
for, I was responsible for the training and work-improvement projects of small groups of 
employees. Such groups were often known as Employee Involvement Teams or Quality 
Circles. After I had led training sessions on group dynamics, agreeing on projects, and 
methods for working through problems, employees would suggest, plan, and implement 
good changes in the workplace on their own. 
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Through this business-leadership experience I realized that even the most 
stubborn people want to improve their lives, and will eventually join in the process if 
engaged by companies honestly and thoughtfully. Real progress, both personally and 
corporately, can be made as a result of empowering people in offices and on the factory 
floor to think outside their given circumstances to discover what would be beneficial to 
them and the company for whom they work. 

The first time I trained and launched the small groups, I was surprised to find that 
the system worked, that the employees participated with growing enthusiasm, and that the 
results were phenomenal. The second time, at a different company, I realized that these 
methods do work, and could be repeated in many ways and in many places. I found that 
working with these groups was both a skill that I developed and a passion that I had. 
Training and empowering others made their lives (and my life) better. Of all the work 
done and contributions made during my engineering career, these two programs were the 
most satisfying and energizing. 

Going to seminary, and switching gears from engineering to pastoring, was a 
gradual process for me. I thought that skills and experiences in engineering would not 
transfer to church work, and that I was starting from scratch. However, I found in my first 
pastorate that this was not true. God used all of my experiences to assemble me into a 
pastor with many strengths and abilities. My business background and practicality 
meshed well with my theological education and practice. 

My work as a pastor might be viewed as somewhat similar to my work as an 
engineer. Both include helping people and processes change, and the need for 
encouraging and building skills in other people is important in all settings. Most of the 
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churches and workplaces I have been in were small. Helping churches make 
improvements seems a very natural progression in my life and work. The success in 
educating and encouraging a small group translates to an improved concept of the 
business, or in this case, to the church. 

Another area of interest that has been both productive and enjoyable is developing 
organizational systems and curricula. Seldom is a packaged system or lesson plan 
satisfying; it usually needs adjustment for the group of people who will be using it or 
learning from it. Often I have been able to start with a program and combine it with 
personal contributions, and parts of previously read or used materials. Fitting the program 
to the context and the people more closely makes it possible to help people improve their 
lives. 

This involvement with small groups in the past has pointed me toward thinking 
about what program and what opportunity will best fit the needs of the small church I 
now serve as pastor. I have felt the urging of God to develop a program for leaders as a 
way of working in the congregation to foster positive change. My background points to 
an ability to develop and present such a program, which I have done through the LEAD 
program. It is my hope to develop LEAD in the future as a tool that other pastors can 
present to their small congregations, so that they too may benefit from this work. 

Synergy Between Context and Ministry 

In my ministry with DLABC, I came to a place of questioning: how best to lead 
the small church I pastor into God’s future? The answer, in part, was to begin degree 
work for the Doctor of Ministry. In this degree program, the opportunity to study, 
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develop, and use a program at DLABC would be key in combining my gifts and passions 
with a desire to help church leaders, and through them to help the church become more 
fulfilled. 

Most people agree to serve on a church board thinking that it will lead to a 
stronger relationship with Jesus Christ. Many times, they are disappointed. The bookends 
of prayer often used at meetings set a good tone, but do not permeate the entire meeting 
with a spiritual feeling. Neither does membership on a board help in the day-to-day 
spiritual life of the board members. I have seen glimpses of spirituality on boards, and 
hope for more, but often see only a business process. This needs to change so that the 
entirely reasonable expectations of board members for spiritual growth will be met. 

The leadership of DLABC, including both board chairs and members, could 
greatly benefit from a program which would help bring a new tone to their work. The 
program, in the form of LEAD, can strengthen each individual and give teachings that 
complement the leadership and problem-solving efforts that are already in place. The 
leadership of a church is an organic process. Too often, the process is not attended to, and 
the works of the church become weedy and overgrown. DLABC has some fine ways of 
doing ministry, but needs a sense of ‘we are doing it on purpose for God’ as opposed to 
‘things just happen to us.’ The church leadership is strong, but many of the leaders have 
been in leadership for a long time. Refreshment of purpose and enthusiasm is needed. 

Leaders grow and change as life progresses, and they must do the same in church 
work. Both encouragement and development opportunities need to be offered. While the 
church has been comfortable with a business style of board work in the past, they are now 
naturally moving to a more collaborative style, and often use consensus to make 
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decisions. A program to push forward new leadership ideas, help people with their own 
spiritual and prayer-life growth, and raise knowledge about small churches in America is 
appropriate at this moment in the history of DLABC. It would be a next step on the path 
God has for the church. 

As a result of my engineering background and work, I have been trained in, and 
have trained others in, small group processes and how to improve work situations. This 
experience serves as a background in how to craft a program that would be helpful to 
church leaders. Each board is a small group, and each chair is a small-group leader. 

While many of the variables are different in business and church settings, the basis of 
people’s wanting to improve their lives and develop skills helpful to their work is the 
same. 

More specifically, the issue addressed in this Doctor of Ministry project is the 
enthusiasm and skill base of the small church leader. The reason to surface and deal with 
these issues is to encourage the leaders and members of the small church to be happy and 
find fulfillment with their work and worship in the church. Observation of many small 
churches shows that congregations are often timid in their choices, feel their small church 
is defective because of its small size, and are afraid to step confidently into either new 
programs or to continue current ministries of the church. There is a great need to address 
this situation for the spiritual health of the church members, so that the work of the 
church will be done with both perseverance and hope. 

In the small church, leadership is a lifestyle, not a short-term commitment. An 
active congregation member usually has at least one responsibility in the church at all 
times, and often several. Some duties may change over time, and some will remain 
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constant. Depending on the changing interests and gifts of the member, he or she might 
serve on various boards, or accept differing tasks over time, but be busy with the work of 
the church in some capacity every year. For example, a member agrees to take on the 
assistant financial secretary position, doing the recording of gifts during the winter 
months while the financial secretary lives in Florida. The same member is also serving a 
term on the Worship Board, and sings in the choir. 

Another member who served on the Christian Education Board for many years 
saw a need and had an interest in serving on the Worship Board. Switching boards has 
allowed her to use different gifts and talents, and filled a need for additional people to 
serve on that board. She also maintains the church website and just ended several years as 
an officer in the local association of churches. These profiles are typical examples of the 
varied and involved membership of a small church. 

Too often, though, leaders get worn down, losing their enthusiasm for the tasks 
and responsibilities they have accepted. A member may become used to how things are 
done in the church, and fall into a routine that becomes less satisfying as time goes on. 
This affects the groups that the leader participates in, and starts a downward spiral of 
negative feelings toward the work of the church. There are many ways to stop and reverse 
the downward spiral. Utilizing at least some of these ways will help the small church 
remain stable, and allow the spiritual health of the members and leaders to thrive. 

During conversation with a trusted friend, a new and mind-opening thought came 
to me. God chooses to work through me to develop and implement a project for the 
church, and my work in the DMin program is in response to God’s calling. 10 It is not a 


10 Rev. Dick Donnenworth, interview by author, Cincinnati, OH, December 17, 2013. 
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personal idea or project, but God’s idea that has come to fruition through allowing the 
Holy Spirit to guide and direct. I have always loved the church, and continue to want to 
be a forward-moving force, representing and serving God, particularly helping the small 
church I pastor to be what God is urging us to become. 

“Therefore encourage one another and build each other up” (1 Thessalonians 
5:1 l)n or said another way, ‘encouraging the saints’ is the aim of the project. If the 
leadership in the small church is presented with a series of lessons developed specifically 
for them, they will have the opportunity to reflect on their attitudes and consider how 
their leadership affects themselves and others. As they learn and grow as individuals, 
through the program, their enthusiasm for their leadership roles will increase and they 
will be able to impart that encouragement and enthusiasm to the groups they lead. 
Change will come through use of new ideas, tools, and enthusiasm. With time and effort, 
leaders will be able to feel more confident in leading the church into new areas and 
ministries, as well as bolstering the current work and efforts of the entire church family. 

My ministry model, LEAD, was a series of six learning sessions. Each session 
addressed the three goals of the program: understanding the small church in America, 
spiritual and prayer-life growth, and leadership skills. It allowed and encouraged leaders 
to consider his or her own attitudes about the church and what the proper role of the 
leadership is in leading the church. It complemented and continued their knowledge of 
leadership and meeting skills. It increased their knowledge and practice of personal 
prayer. Participants learned ideas and concepts that will allow their groups to have 


ii 1 Thessalonians 5:11, The Holy Bible, New International Version. Unless otherwise noted, all 
scripture references in this document are from the NIV. 
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positive connections in the church and in their church work. In addition, it raised their 
spiritual maturity and the connection to Jesus Christ in their lives, in their boards and 
committees, and in our small church. 

“Churches are abandoning committees for ministry teams. The primary difference 
is that committees usually supervise while ministry teams do the ministry.”12 This 
statement was an inspiration as I began my project. The boards of the church need to see 
themselves as doers, not directors. This is a major change in thinking. Instead of the 
board members looking around for someone else to complete concepts and do the work, 
they discuss and then do the work themselves. Gone is the concept that the board plans 
the work and needs others to do it. Gone is looking around the small church bemoaning 
the lack of people to work. Instead, board meetings become work sessions and 
opportunities to plan who will do what on the current projects. Boards cease to hold 
business meetings that rely on past years’ practices to determine what the church can do. 
They now can be free to go where the Holy Spirit leads them, and focus on what God 
directs. 

Church business, done as it was in the past, must give way to the attitude that all 
projects must connect to God’s will and direction for the church. In the words of Stephen 
Covey, “The main thing is to keep the main thing the main thing.” 13 Not just a pithy 
quote, this is the concept that reminds us to do the best, highest thing for God, realizing 
that some projects will lose their significance in the face of the main thing. A small group 


12 Leith Anderson, Leadership That Works: Hope and Direction for Church and Parachurch 
Leaders in Today's Complex World (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House, 1999), 78. 

13 Stephen R. Covey, The 8th Habit: From Effectiveness to Greatness (New York, NY: Free Press, 
2004), 160. 
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deciding on the main thing for their board can feel risky, as it may involve stepping out of 
their comfort zone into a zone of new opportunity. 

Small-group training challenges leaders and board members to give up some of 
what is in the hand for that which is not yet grasped. While this can be difficult, the 
benefits of such a change are overwhelmingly worthwhile. Through this methodology, 
the church family continues to grow and be the church of Jesus Christ, instead of 
becoming mired in old habits that are no longer helpful. 

Unlike a business model used with employees, the LEAD curriculum uses to its 
advantage the spiritual foundations and Biblical models that encourage working together 
and accomplishing God’s will. A business model is not comprehensive enough for a 
small church, and the curriculum addresses this difference. Instead of being weighed 
down by Roberts Rules of Order, the church can “soar on wings like eagles” (Isaiah 
40:31), giving new energy and enthusiasm for what the church is doing. 

The details of the program and the conclusions reached are investigated 
thoroughly in the final chapter of this thesis. In general, the LEAD participants of the 
program reported that the sessions were worthwhile and added to their learning, and 
many even indicated an increase in their prayer life. The success of the program is a 
gradual and spreading influence that was felt in the sessions, and is now seen beyond the 
sessions as I notice individual changes in the congregation. 

Conclusion 

DLABC is a wonderful group of brothers and sisters in Christ. The building has 
been maintained over the life of the church, with many improvements that were both 
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needed and desired by the church family. The participation of the congregation in 
attendance and leadership is very good. Fellowship among the church family is enjoyed 
each week after the Worship Service, and at frequent intervals during the year. 

There is, in the formation of a new church, an act of creation by the Trinity. 

The church was started to be a witness to Jesus Christ in a growing area, and it continues 
in that work to this day. It also continues to be supportive of the American Baptist 
denomination. The demographics of the church family continue to look much like those 
of the surrounding suburb. 

The current task of DLABC is to learn to understand and work with its current 
size and the size that God created the church to be. To get from one to the other will 
require effort, prayer, and love. Evangelism efforts are not successful at this moment in 
time. The church family needs to feel that something great is going on at the church, and 
to be able to articulate and demonstrate enthusiasm to others, if visitors are to want to 
return again and again to the church services and activities. 

In a church that will always be small, how are the leadership and participation 
expectations of the congregation to be fulfilled? In leadership, church attendance, helping 
and volunteering, there needs to be a new paradigm that works positively with all the 
gifts of the congregation and encourages them to grow. LEAD began this process. 

DLABC is gifted in having a very active membership. Many of the church family 
have been serving for quite a few years in many capacities. LEAD offered them tools to 
help in their growth in three ways. Lirst, the program affirmed that the small church is 
good, and indeed is the norm for our country. This teaching helps the church leaders 
verbalize positive aspects of DLABC. Second, supporting and expanding the prayer life 
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of individuals, and attending to needs for personal and spiritual growth, strengthen 
leaders in all parts of their lives. Third, training in new leadership concepts and skills has 
made board members and leaders more confident of their abilities to lead and participate 
fully in their church boards. 

These goals were met in the execution of the LEAD project. The gem of DLABC 
was trimmed so that the beauty inside could be better seen. Most participants agreed that 
between the pre-LEAD test and post-LEAD test, their understanding of and positive 
attitude toward our church and small churches had increased. They reported an increase 
in prayer for the church, and also in spiritual growth. Participants also felt that their 
leadership abilities had expanded to help them start or continue in church work. 

There is little satisfaction in continuing to be the church that God used to desire. 
The goal is to be the church God now wants, with members who are now able to move 
forward along God’s path because of renewed enthusiasm and new training. LEAD 
directly addresses this need, and has been shown to help church leaders and board 
members to grow in many ways. “I am convinced that the most opportune place to exert 
influence for transformation is at the heart of the life of the church—the official board.” 14 
And it is here that I have worked, for the health of the small church and the glory of God. 


14 Charles Olsen, Transforming Church Boards into Communities of Spiritual Leaders (New York, 
NY: Alban Institute Publications, 1998), xvi. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

“Ah, Sovereign Lord, you have made the heavens and the earth by your great 
power and outstretched arm. Nothing is too hard for you” (Jeremiah 32:17). For many 
small churches, ministry has become too hard, too overwhelming, and they can no longer 
hear God urging them forward. This chapter seeks to examine two Scripture passages 
with observations and conclusions that will help shape a small congregation and let them 
see that they can thrive and move forward into God’s future confidently. The treatment of 
the passages will point out how God chooses the number that the battle will employ, and 
that God cares deeply for the one, and the few. 

The understanding that small is good and that God loves small churches just as 
they are is critical for beginning to use scripture to reinforce the concept that Jesus Christ 
is the head of the church. With this understanding, churches can move into their future 
knowing their focus must be on God, who has proven to be loving, faithful, and fierce in 
protecting all who turn to the Lord. These ideas connect strongly to my thesis, which 
concerns the shaping and building of self-esteem in the small-church leader. 

How does God deal with small numbers? This overarching theme is found in the 
two Scripture passages examined in this chapter. Part of the Gideon cycle in Judges 6-7 is 
the Old Testament scripture to be exegeted. The main focus will be the fascinating battle 
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preparation and the attack itself, starting in Judges 7:1-8 and ending in Judges 7:17-22. It 
is a unique and clever methodology that God shows to Gideon, who shares it with his 
troops. God’s 300 were enough to overcome tens of thousands of Midianite soldiers. The 
purposes and movements of God are sometimes mysterious. But as hearts turn to God, 
battles are won. 

Next we move to the 18th chapter of Matthew, and analyze what God thinks 
about caring for the little ones. Again, as hearts turn to hear the words of Jesus, the world 
is changed, one person by one person by one person. These words have instruction and 
meaning for all the ‘ones’ in a small church. 

This New Testament passage has a progression of themes that will be discussed in 
detail. The several portions of the chapter lead the reader in identifying the little ones, the 
lost one, the transgressor, a group of two or three, and finally one in need of forgiveness. 
The concept of relationship increases as the teaching of Jesus continues, and we can see 
both acceptance and wariness in those relationships. Significant to the chapter are the 
responsibilities that can be seen in members of the church family toward one another. 

Both passages will be treated similarly in this chapter. First there will be a general 
discussion of the Bible book and the chapter(s) from which the focus passage is taken. 
This allows a clearer understanding of the setting, so that the focus passage can then be 
engaged with comments concerning form and clarity. Both observations and conclusions 
will be summarized from each passage and their application to the thesis concept 
explored. 

The goal of this chapter is an examination of scripture to see what God has to say 
about leading, following, and caring with just a small army, and with just the one or the 
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few. Wisdom and encouragement are being sought from these passages to build the self¬ 
esteem of small-church leaders. The conclusions of this chapter will be helpful in 
teaching and sharing how God loves to work with small numbers. 

Old Testament Biblical Foundations for Judges 

The book of Judges is a fascinating collection of stories about the Israelites as 
they learn to live in the Promised Land. Here are found some of the most startling and 
shocking passages of the entire Bible. 

Over and over these children of God are shown to be ordinary people, swayed by 
their society and by the culture of their neighbors. While taking the land God promised is 
a hoped-for dream, they sporadically find themselves in battles and skirmishes with 
myriad other nations who are occupying their land. Leaders that God raises up, the 
judges, are chosen and filled with God’s power. As the Israelite tribes grappled over their 
internal and external connections, the idea of a king over Israel was sprouting in the 
hearts and minds of many of the Israelites. As in the books before and after, we find “the 
central insight that the book of Judges is most fundamentally concerned with the 
relationship of Israel to its deity .”1 God is persistent in the maintenance of the 
relationship with the Israelites. God loves, God rewards, God disciplines, God hears. The 
Israelites are not so committed to the process, always sinking into sin after a judge dies. 
The lure of worshipping Baal, as the people around the Israelite tribes do, is strong, and 


i Tammi J. Schneider, Berit Olam: Studies in Hebrew Narrative & Poetry, Judges, ed. David W. 
Cotter (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2000), xv. 
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there are many who had ancestors that lived and died in the wilderness who do not even 
acknowledge Yahweh as their God. 

Repeatedly displayed in Judges, as well as other Old Testament passages, is a 
cyclical relationship between the Israelites and God. This situation takes into account that 
there is evidently a quick turnaround of hearts when God raises up a leader. In teaching 
the redundant nature of their sin and reconciliation patterns, I have developed the diagram 
below to illustrate to students the expected cycle as shown in figure 1. This cycle takes 
place at least nine times in Judges, twice while Gideon was raised up by God to lead the 
people (Judges 2:2, 2:10, 3:7, 3:12, 4:1, 6:1, 8:33, 10:6, 13:1). 



Figure 1. Israelite Sin Cycle 
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Many teachers and scholars have identified and used this same idea of a four-step 
process. Brueggemann describes it as a “fourfold formula, ”2 and in a later book continues 
the subject. 

“The distress of divine judgment is enacted because of Israel’s disobedience (v. 7) 
and takes the form of oppression at the hands of an adversarial kingdom (v.8). 

The narrative assumes that oppression is willed and affected by YHWH, though 
the narrative exhibits no interest in how that judgment came about. The formula 
of verses 9-11 goes beyond judgment to rescue... .”3 

Another issue for consideration is the time frame in which the stories recorded in 
the book of Judges actually happened, as well as how they were preserved orally and 
when they were written down. In the timeline of the ancient Israelites, the book of Judges 
covers the period from the death of Joshua (Judges 1:1) through part of the period when 
there was no king (Judges 21:25) to the time shortly before the birth of the last judge, 
Samuel (1 Samuel 1:20). While there is not common agreement on the dates 
encompassed in Judges, most point to the eleventh and twelfth centuries BCE. One very 
intriguing theory asserts that archaeological evidence has clarified that the events in 
Judges 6-9 took place in the second half of the twelfth century BCE. This is based on the 
timeframe for the domestication of camels, which are used in Gideon’s attacks .4 

“These stories were likely quite locally remembered and told with great narrative 
imagination and freedom. ”5 Doubtless the stories we now treasure or abhor from the 


2 Walter Brueggemann, An Introduction to the Old Testament: The Canon and Christian 
Imagination (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2003), 128. 

3 Walter Brueggemann, Old Testament Theology: An Introduction (Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 
20081,173. 

4 C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges with Introduction and Notes (New York, NY: KTAV 
Publishing House, 1970), 17. 


5 Brueggemann, An Introduction to the Old Testament , 123. 
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book of Judges were passed around the tribes by word of mouth. Current research 
suggests that oral traditions and fragmentary writings were put in final written form much 
later than they occurred. Biblical scholars place this work in the range of the seventh to 
the fourth centuries BCE, corresponding to either the exile or the post-exilic period. 
Exactly when is not concretely discernible. Complicating this issue is the potential that 
the episodes recorded originated within various tribes, and perhaps there were two or 
more sequences of stories to contend with during the process. Furthermore, there may 
have been more than one redaction of the material.6 There may have been a group of 
Jewish scholars, or just one scribe who edited and polished, yet these possibilities cannot 
be named or counted. These are issues that may someday be resolved with future findings 
and scholarship. 


Chapters 6 and 7 in the Book of Judges 

6:i The Israelites did evil in the eyes of the Lord, and for seven years he 
gave them into the hands of the Midianites. 2 Because the power of Midian was so 
oppressive, the Israelites prepared shelters for themselves in mountain clefts, 
caves and strongholds. 3 Whenever the Israelites planted their crops, the 
Midianites, Amalekites and other eastern peoples invaded the country. 4 They 
camped on the land and ruined the crops all the way to Gaza and did not spare a 
living thing for Israel, neither sheep nor cattle nor donkeys. 5 They came up with 
their livestock and their tents l ik e swarms of locusts. It was impossible to count 
them or their camels; they invaded the land to ravage it. 6 Midian so impoverished 
the Israelites that they cried out to the Lord for help. 

7 When the Israelites cried out to the Lord because of Midian, s he sent 
them a prophet, who said, “This is what the Lord, the God of Israel, says: I 
brought you up out of Egypt, out of the land of slavery. 91 rescued you from the 
hand of the Egyptians. And I delivered you from the hand of all your oppressors; I 
drove them out before you and gave you their land. 10 I said to you, ‘I am 
the Lord your God; do not worship the gods of the Amorites, in whose land you 
live.’ But you have not listened to me.” 


6 Schneider, Berit Olam, xix. 
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li The angel of the Lord came and sat down under the oak in Ophrah that 
belonged to Joash the Abiezrite, where his son Gideon was threshing wheat in a 
winepress to keep it from the Midianites. 12 When the angel of the Lord appeared 
to Gideon, he said, “The Lord is with you, mighty warrior.” 

13 “Pardon me, my lord,” Gideon replied, “but if the Lord is with us, why 
has all this happened to us? Where are all his wonders that our ancestors told us 
about when they said, ‘Did not the Lord bring us up out of Egypt?’ But now 
the Lord has abandoned us and given us into the hand of Midian.” 

14 The Lord turned to him and said, “Go in the strength you have and save Israel 
out of Midian’s hand. Am I not sending you?” 15 “Pardon me, my lord,” Gideon 
replied, “but how can I save Israel? My clan is the weakest in Manasseh, and I am 
the least in my family.” 16 The Lord answered, “I will be with you, and you will 
strike down all the Midianites, leaving none alive.” 

17 Gideon replied, “If now I have found favor in your eyes, give me a 
sign that it is really you talking to me. is Please do not go away until I come back 
and bring my offering and set it before you.” And the Lord said, “I will wait until 
you return.” 19 Gideon went inside, prepared a young goat, and from an ephah of 
flour he made bread without yeast. Putting the meat in a basket and its broth in a 
pot, he brought them out and offered them to him under the oak. 

20 The angel of God said to him, “Take the meat and the unleavened bread, 
place them on this rock, and pour out the broth.” And Gideon did so. 21 Then the 
angel of the Lord touched the meat and the unleavened bread with the tip of the 
staff that was in his hand. Fire flared from the rock, consuming the meat and the 
bread. And the angel of the Lord disappeared. 22 When Gideon realized that it 
was the angel of the Lord, he exclaimed, “Alas, Sovereign Lord! I have seen the 
angel of the Lord face to face!” 23 But the Lord said to him, “Peace! Do not be 
afraid. You are not going to die.” 24 So Gideon built an altar to the Lord there and 
called it The Lord Is Peace. To this day it stands in Ophrah of the Abiezrites. 

25 That same night the Lord said to him, “Take the second bull from your 
father’s herd, the one seven years old. Tear down your father’s altar to Baal and 
cut down the Asherah pole beside it. 26 Then build a proper kind of altar to 
the Lord your God on the top of this height. Using the wood of the Asherah pole 
that you cut down, offer the second bull as a burnt offering.” 27 So Gideon took 
ten of his servants and did as the Lord told him. But because he was afraid of his 
family and the townspeople, he did it at night rather than in the daytime. 

28 In the morning when the people of the town got up, there was Baal’s 
altar, demolished, with the Asherah pole beside it cut down and the second bull 
sacrificed on the newly built altar! 29 They asked each other, “Who did this?” 
When they carefully investigated, they were told, “Gideon son of Joash did it.” 

30 The people of the town demanded of Joash, “Bring out your son. He must die, 
because he has broken down Baal’s altar and cut down the Asherah pole beside 
it.” 31 But Joash replied to the hostile crowd around him, “Are you going to plead 
Baal’s cause? Are you trying to save him? Whoever fights for him shall be put to 
death by morning! If Baal really is a god, he can defend himself when someone 
breaks down his altar.” 32 So because Gideon broke down Baal’s altar, they gave 
him the name Jerub-Baal that day, saying, “Let Baal contend with him.” 
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33 Now all the Midianites, Amalekites and other eastern peoples joined 
forces and crossed over the Jordan and camped in the Valley of Jezreel .34 Then the 
Spirit of the Lord came on Gideon, and he blew a trumpet, summoning the 
Abiezrites to follow him. 35 He sent messengers throughout Manasseh, calling 
them to arms, and also into Asher, Zebulun and Naphtali, so that they too went up 
to meet them. 

36 Gideon said to God, “If you will save Israel by my hand as you have 
promised - 37 look, I will place a wool fleece on the threshing floor. If there is 
dew only on the fleece and all the ground is dry, then I will know that you will 
save Israel by my hand, as you said.” 38 And that is what happened. Gideon rose 
early the next day; he squeezed the fleece and wrung out the dew - a bowlful of 
water. 

39 Then Gideon said to God, “Do not be angry with me. Let me make just 
one more request. Allow me one more test with the fleece, but this time make the 
fleece dry and let the ground be covered with dew.” 4oThat night God did so. 

Only the fleece was dry; all the ground was covered with dew. 

7:iEarly in the morning, Jerub-Baal (that is, Gideon) and all his men 
camped at the spring of Harod. The camp of Midian was north of them in the 
valley near the hill of Moreh. 2 The Lord said to Gideon, “You have too many 
men. I cannot deliver Midian into their hands, or Israel would boast against me, 
‘My own strength has saved me.’ 3 Now announce to the army, ‘Anyone who 
trembles with fear may turn back and leave Mount Gilead.’” So twenty-two 
thousand men left, while ten thousand remained. 

4 But the Lord said to Gideon, “There are still too many men. Take them 
down to the water, and I will thin them out for you there. If I say, ‘This one shall 
go with you,’ he shall go; but if I say, ‘This one shall not go with you,’ he shall 
not go.” 5 So Gideon took the men down to the water. There the Lord told him, 
“Separate those who lap the water with their tongues as a dog laps from those 
who kneel down to drink.” 6 Three hundred of them drank from cupped hands, 
lapping like dogs. All the rest got down on their knees to drink. 

7 The Lord said to Gideon, “With the three hundred men that lapped I will 
save you and give the Midianites into your hands. Let all the others go 
home.” 8 So Gideon sent the rest of the Israelites home but kept the three 
hundred, who took over the provisions and trumpets of the others. 

Now the camp of Midian lay below him in the valley. 9 During that night 
the Lord said to Gideon, “Get up, go down against the camp, because I am going 
to give it into your hands. 10 If you are afraid to attack, go down to the camp with 
your servant Purah 11 and listen to what they are saying. Afterward, you will be 
encouraged to attack the camp.” So he and Purah his servant went down to the 
outposts of the camp. 12 The Midianites, the Amalekites and all the other eastern 
peoples had settled in the valley, thick as locusts. Their camels could no more be 
counted than the sand on the seashore. 

13 Gideon arrived just as a man was telling a friend his dream. “I had a 
dream,” he was saying. “A round loaf of barley bread came tumbling into the 
Midianite camp. It struck the tent with such force that the tent overturned and 
collapsed.” 
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w His friend responded, “This can be nothing other than the sword of 
Gideon son of Joash, the Israelite. God has given the Midianites and the whole 
camp into his hands.” 15 When Gideon heard the dream and its interpretation, he 
bowed down and worshiped. He returned to the camp of Israel and called out, 
“Get up! The Lord has given the Midianite camp into your hands.” 16 Dividing 
the three hundred men into three companies, he placed trumpets and empty jars in 
the hands of all of them, with torches inside. 

17 “Watch me,” he told them. “Follow my lead. When I get to the edge of 
the camp, do exactly as I do. is When I and all who are with me blow our 
trumpets, then from all around the camp blow yours and shout, ‘For the Lord and 
for Gideon.’” 

19 Gideon and the hundred men with him reached the edge of the camp at 
the beginning of the middle watch, just after they had changed the guard. They 
blew their trumpets and broke the jars that were in their hands. 20 The three 
companies blew the trumpets and smashed the jars. Grasping the torches in their 
left hands and holding in their right hands the trumpets they were to blow, they 
shouted, “A sword for the Lord and for Gideon!” 21 While each man held his 
position around the camp, all the Midianites ran, crying out as they fled. 

22 When the three hundred trumpets sounded, the Lord caused the men 
throughout the camp to turn on each other with their swords. The army fled to 
Beth Shittah toward Zererah as far as the border of Abel Meholahnear 
Tabbath. 23 Israelites from Naphtali, Asher and all Manasseh were called out, and 
they pursued the Midianites. 24 Gideon sent messengers throughout the hill 
country of Ephraim, saying, “Come down against the Midianites and seize the 
waters of the Jordan ahead of them as far as Beth Barah.” 

So all the men of Ephraim were called out and they seized the waters of 
the Jordan as far as Beth Barah. 25 They also captured two of the Midianite 
leaders, Oreb and Zeeb. They killed Oreb at the rock of Oreb, and Zeeb at the 
winepress of Zeeb. They pursued the Midianites and brought the heads of Oreb 
and Zeeb to Gideon, who was by the Jordan (Judges 6-7). 

A glance at this passage and the space used for the Gideon cycle shows that it 

comprises four out of twenty-one chapters in the book of Judges, approximately 20%. 

This gives the impression of the importance of Gideon, as do the multiple stories that are 

contained in these chapters. Trent Butler writes, “[t]he Gideon novella is a complicated 

story with briefer narratives embedded in the larger complex.” Furthermore, he quotes 
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Gregory Mobley who adds “the Gideon material contains confusing repetitions, a 
meandering plot, and multiple endings. ”7 

It is true that a unifying theme is difficult to find in the book of Judges, and so it is 
for the chapters dealing with Gideon as well. “Gideon belongs to the ‘good’ half of the 
Book of Judges, bringing military salvation and religious guidance to his people as did 
his predecessors Othniel, Ehud, and Deborah.”8 If there is a single theme in all of this, it 
may be the idea of a reluctant leader. 

Gideon, it would seem, needed building up of his self-esteem. He needed 
reassurance in more than one situation about the signs and words he received from the 
Lord. The fleece, twice used as a test, is recorded in Judges 6:36-40. Sneaking up on the 
enemy and hearing a soldier’s dream serves as confirmation later in Judges 7:9-15. But 
first, Gideon needs divine encouragement to break down the altar dedicated to Baal that 
belonged to his father, as recorded in Judges 6. 

“In the case of Gideon, the narrative shows, unambiguously, that Yahweh is on 
his side. Gideon is the only judge to be directly confronted by Yahweh.”9 But was 
Gideon initially on Baal’s side? “While we are already led to suppose that Gideon was a 
Baal worshiper with the rest of the Israelites (6:1, 28-30), this is made more evident by 


7 Trent Butler, Judges, Vol. 8, Word Bible Commentary (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2009), 

192-3. 


8 Hayyim Angel, “The Positive and Negative Traits of Gideon: as Reflected in his Sons Jotham 
and Abimelech,” Jewish Bible Quarterly 34, no. 3 (July 1, 2006), 166, accessed February 27, 2014, 
ATLASerials, Religion Collection, EBSCOhost. 

9 Vince Endris, “Yahweh versus Baal: A Narrative-Critical Reading of the Gideon/Abimelech 
Narrative,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 33, no. 2 (December 1, 2008), 184, accessed 
February 27, 2014, ATLASerials, Religion Collection, EBSCOhost. 
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showing that he was raised in a Baal-worshiping household.”m This profound observation 
helps illustrate why he was afraid of following God’s command to tear Baal’s altar down, 
and why Gideon felt the need to do it at night. 

Gideon, whose name meant “to hew, to cut down,”n is renamed as a result of this 
episode. His father, Joash, is calming the crowd after Gideon tears down the altar to Baal 
and the Asherah pole. These sacred items, evidently for public use, but owned and placed 
near the home of Joash, are clearly important to the people. They would like Joash to kill 
his son for his actions, but Joash persuades them to let Baal take care of himself by 
exacting his own revenge. It seems apparent that this was a prelude to ousting Baal and 
reintroducing or fortifying belief in Yahweh. “They gave him the name Jerub-Baal that 
day, saying, ‘Let Baal contend with him’” (Judges 6:32). 

After this decisive action against Baal, Gideon gathers to him warriors from four 
tribes. Camping on a hill south of the Midianites, who were situated in the Jezreel valley, 
were amassed 32,000 fighting men. God did not require that number. An army of that 
size did not need to depend on God. And so Gideon was instructed how to reduce the 
ranks. 

When Gideon allowed all those who were afraid of battle to return home, 10,000 
troops were left. God did not require even that number. Gideon tested their battle 
readiness by observing how they drank. “Gideon took the men down to the water. There 
the Lord told him, ‘Separate those who lap the water with their tongues as a dog laps 
from those who kneel down to drink.’ Three hundred of them drank from cupped hands, 

10 Endris, “Yahweh versus Baal,” 183. 

11 Josiah Derby, “Gideon or Jerubaal,” Jewish Bible Quarterly 31, no. 3 (July-September 2003), 
182, accessed February 27, 2014, ATLASerials, Religion Collection, EBSCOhost. 
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lapping like dogs. All the rest got down on their knees to drink” (Judges 7:5-6). Those 
who drew water into their hands to drink were accepted. As they drank, variously 
translated as lapped or poured, these men could remain watchful of their surroundings. 
Those warriors who knelt down and drank directly from the water were sent home. And 
then only 300 fighting men remained. 

That very night, God directed Gideon to the enemy lines with his assistant. There 
they hear a soldier describing a dream. A loaf of barley bread was moving by itself in the 
camp, destroying tents. The soldier’s companion discerned that the bread represented the 
sword of Gideon. When he was being called to leadership, Gideon was threshing wheat 
(or corn) (Judges 6:11). Now he would understand and cut down the opposing camp with 
his army of 300 and the power of the Lord. 

The army of the Israelites was severely reduced, but the 300 kept all the supplies 
of the entire 32,000. They attacked on the same night on which their numbers were so 
diminished. The Midianites, while seeing the movement of the warriors sent home, might 
well have thought they were planned troop movements. Making their attack in the night 
allowed surprise, and also confusion, for the Midianites would not know how many 
Israelites there were or from where the attack was coming. 

The army of the Midianites and the Amalekites was huge. While we do not 
receive a head count, we know they were lying in the Jezreel plain “thick as locusts” 
(Judges 7:12). Nonetheless, the camp was able to be encircled by 300 as the Lord 
directed. 

There are 100 men in a company, so there were three companies in Gideon’s 
army. Since they had provisions and battle accoutrements for 32,000, they had what God 
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desired them to use. Each warrior advanced into position around the Midianites’ camp 
while juggling a trumpet and a lit torch inside a pottery jar. At the signal of Gideon, they 
blew the trumpets, broke the jars, raised the torches, continued the trumpet blasts and 
shouted. The Midianite camp turned against itself. Slaughter happened in the confusion. 
Some soldiers escaped and fled. But the 300 warriors and other members of the four 
tribes chased them, killing two Midianite chiefs and many thousands of warriors. 

Observations and Connections 

The instruments of war are not well defined in our Biblical text, and it is hard to 
find details about them. From archeological excavations and study, it is known that the 
jars would have been plain and undecorated pottery. 12 The troops surely brought food 
and drink with them, some in jars that were reused for this purpose. While water jars 
would be expected to have narrow necks - too narrow to hold a torch - certainly, they 
would have been plentiful, and perhaps would have been left behind. There must have 
been a large-mouth jar that was commonly used, but none is among the styles found and 
commented on in most archeological records. 

The text includes no explanation of the form or function of the trumpet. 
Translations, for the most part, stick to the word trumpet. Occasionally, there is a mention 
of a shofar, the ram’s horn, known and used for several purposes in the Israelite 
community. 13 


12 Avraham Faust, “Pottery Talks: What Ceramics Tell Us about the Social World of Ancient 
Israel,” Biblical Archeology Review 30, no. 2 (March/April 2004), 52-55, accessed February 2014, 
http://members.bib-arch.org/publication.asp?PubID=BSBA&Volume=30&Issue=2&ArticleID= 10. 


13 Schneider, Berit Olam, 115. 
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“So Gideon sent the rest of the Israelites home but kept the three hundred, who 
took over the provisions and trumpets of the others” (Judges 6:8). In a way, the small 
church in America today is in this position. There are supplies for many more members 
than they actually have right now. Lots of choir robes and music lie around in closets and 
file cabinets, along with Christmas decorations far in excess of what is now considered 
appropriate. Sanctuary pews and chairs have been moved and rearranged to better fit the 
congregations of today. God may well have a good plan for these excess supplies in the 
work to become the church God now desires. Church possessions may be recycled or 
reused in ways that further the church, but are beyond the imaginations of those who 
originally bought and used them. 

Still in the Gideon cycle, but beyond the scope of this chapter, is the fatal 
wounding of Gideon’s son, Abimelech. Entering a town to attack the tower where the 
people are hiding, he is hit on the head by an upper millstone, dropped on him by a 
woman in a second-story window of the tower (Judges 9:50-53). While it is an obscure 
detail, we will also find threads of connection to a millstone in the New Testament 
passage.14 

David says, right before he slays Goliath, “the battle is the Lord’s” (1 Samuel 
17:47). Gideon could have said the same thing. Reducing the number of troops to 300 
made them dependent on God for the victory. The cunning and ingenuity of the battle 
plan shows that force and might are not always the best way, and God has an almighty 
plan that does not fail. 


14 Denise Dick Herr and Mary Petrina Boyd, “A Watermelon Named Abimelech,” Biblical 
Archeology Review 28, no. 1 (January/February 2002), 34-37, accessed February 2014, http://members.bib- 
arch.org/publication.asp?PubID=BSBA&Volume=28&Issue=l&ArticleID=2. 
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We should have that same attitude in the small church. Less about “we can do it,” 
and more “this battle is the Lord’s.” We need to stop trying to do ministry by our might 
and force, and accept the ingenious, winning plans of God. 

The army began with 32,000 troops, was reduced to 10,000, and then finally 
reduced to 300 who drank water in the correct way. This is the army of the Lord that 
routed the Midianites. It was the few, and the direction of God that allowed the victory on 
the battlefield. 

Not all battlefields are of a military nature. Not all troops are trained fighting 
persons. Sometimes the battles are fought one person at a time, dealing with one other 
person. Sometimes there is one who is lost and needs a field medic to help. Relationships 
of forgiveness and trust are rare, but very valuable. And God cares for the ones and the 
relationships right in the midst of our problems. 

Now we will turn to the teachings of Jesus to find wisdom and learnings about the 
ones who need help, and the relationships that we are to foster as we follow God. 
Learning to see God in the needs of the one, and the fellowship of the few, is a 
heartwarming exercise bolstered by the scripture at hand. 

We move from the Old Testament with God’s ingenious strategy leaving a mark 
in our memories. If God could do all that with those few, think of what God could do 
with us and our churches, and all that we have! If our attitude can move to worship of the 
One True and Living God, and if we can throw off the common worship of possessions 
and fame, our future will be bright with God’s beacon on our path. 
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New Testament Biblical Foundations for Matthew 

The 18th chapter of Matthew is highly useful in the life of the church. Often 
called the fourth great discourse, Jesus teaches concretely how those who are vulnerable 
and hurting in life are to be treated and ministered to. The chapter will be surveyed for a 
clear understanding, keeping in the forefront the several verses that focus on 
relationships. The purpose of this portion of the chapter is to examine the 18th chapter of 
Matthew to determine the meaning of Jesus’s teachings in regards to the little, the one, 
and the few. 

The book of Matthew is shaped in part by five discourses of Jesus. These 
teachings include extensive examples, parables, wisdom sayings, and instruction for the 
disciples and followers. In chronological order in Matthew, the discourses are easily 
agreed on, but found to be variously named. One method of naming is The Sermon on the 
Mount (Chapter 5-7), Mission Mandate (Chapter 10), Parables on the Mysteries of the 
Messianic Kingdom (Chapter 13), Community of the Messiah Revealed (Chapter 18-20), 
and the Delay, Return and Judgment of Messiah (Chapters 24-25). is 

The book of Matthew is also shaped by the life events of Jesus, including his 
birth, anecdotes from his life and ministry, and his trial, death, and resurrection. All 
together they set the tone and style of the book, written for the community of Matthew. 
Chapter 18 is the text we would think to turn to in the process of focusing on lessons 
taught by Jesus that concern the one and the few. 


15 Michael J. Wilkins, Matthew , The NIV Application Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2004), 38-43. 
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A question quickly arises concerning who this Matthean community is, and 
whether the writing of Matthew might have been shaped to address their concerns. The 
main identifying mark is currently thought to be that the community is made up largely of 
Jewish individuals. Less clear is whether they had broken from the mainstream of Jewish 
community life and worship, or whether they continued to be an active part of Judaism 
while they added to and adjusted their belief structure using the writings of Matthew. The 
extent to which they retained the Jewish structure no doubt affected how many Gentiles 
joined with them. 

We can safely say that the community members were struggling with identity and 
how to live life in community. 1 6 The location of the community or communities is placed 
in Antioch, and the form of the community would have been some number of house 
churches. In that day, a large percentage of those living in the Roman Empire would have 
been in some form of a small group, known as a voluntary association. 17 These varied in 
purpose but included groups such as professional associations, philosophical schools, and 
religious groups. is 

Stendahl proposes that the book of Matthew was written, in part, as a “manual of 
discipline.”i9 This construct is not to take away from Matthew as a gospel, but to allow it 
to be seen as more than a gospel. He writes of Matthew that “we get the impression that 


16 Edgar Krentz, “Christ's Assembly: Community Identity in Matthew,” Currents in Theology and 
Mission 35, no. 2 (2008), 118, accessed February 27, 2014, New Testament Abstracts, EBSCOhost. 

17 Richard S. Ascough, “Matthew and Community Formation,” in The Gospel of Matthew in 
Current Study, edited by David E. Aune (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2001), 
98. 

is Sharyn Dowd, “Is Matthew 18:15-17 about ‘Church Discipline’?”, in Scripture and Tradition, 
edited by Patrick Gray and Gail R. O’Day (Boston, MA: Brill, 2008), 141. 

19 Krister Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew and Its Use of the Old Testament (Philadelphia, PA: 
Fortress Press, 1968), 23. 
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the pattern which guided him in systematizing his material was that of a handbook.” 2 o 
And so we see that the early Christian community had need of instruction and direction, 
even as we do today. 

Matthew is the first book of the New Testament, and much has been written about 
the time, place, and people who would have first heard and loved this gospel. Scholarly 
opinion ranges greatly on all of the aforementioned topics. Which is right? That is 
something we cannot discern from our vantage point. 

What we can say is that throughout history this book has been a great resource for 
coming to know Jesus Christ. The beautifully told stories and the moral issues that are 
clearly evident have been an aid and an encouragement for people thirsty for a path in life 
that has direction and passion. 


Chapter 18 in the Book of Matthew 

i8:iAt that time the disciples came to Jesus and asked, “Who, then, is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” 2 He called a little child to him, and placed 
the child among them. 3 And he said: “Truly I tell you, unless you change and 
become like little children, you will never enter the kingdom of 
heaven. 4 Therefore, whoever takes the lowly position of this child is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven. 5 And whoever welcomes one such child in my name 
welcomes me. 

6 “If anyone causes one of these little ones—those who believe in me—to 
stumble, it would be better for them to have a large millstone hung around their 
neck and to be drowned in the depths of the sea. 7 Woe to the world because of the 
things that cause people to stumble! Such things must come, but woe to the 
person through whom they come! 8 If your hand or your foot causes you to 
stumble, cut it off and throw it away. It is better for you to enter life maimed or 
crippled than to have two hands or two feet and be thrown into eternal fire. 9 And 
if your eye causes you to stumble, gouge it out and throw it away. It is better for 
you to enter life with one eye than to have two eyes and be thrown into the fire of 
hell. 


20 Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew, 24. 
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10 “See that you do not despise one of these little ones. For I tell you that 
their angels in heaven always see the face of my Father in heaven. 12 “What do 
you think? If a man owns a hundred sheep, and one of them wanders away, will 
he not leave the ninety-nine on the hills and go to look for the one that wandered 
off? 13 And if he finds it, truly I tell you, he is happier about that one sheep than 
about the ninety-nine that did not wander off. 14 In the same way your Father in 
heaven is not willing that any of these little ones should perish. 

15 “If your brother or sister sins, go and point out their fault, just between 
the two of you. If they listen to you, you have won them over. 16 But if they will 
not listen, take one or two others along, so that ‘every matter may be established 
by the testimony of two or three witnesses.’ 17 If they still refuse to listen, tell it to 
the church; and if they refuse to listen even to the church, treat them as you would 
a pagan or a tax collector, is “Truly I tell you, whatever you bind on earth will 
be bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth will be loosed in heaven. 

19 “Again, truly I tell you that if two of you on earth agree about anything they ask 
for, it will be done for them by my Father in heaven. 20 For where two or three 
gather in my name, there am I with them.” 

21 Then Peter came to Jesus and asked, “Lord, how many times shall I 
forgive my brother or sister who sins against me? Up to seven times?” 22 Jesus 
answered, “I tell you, not seven times, but seventy-seven times. 23 “Therefore, the 
kingdom of heaven is like a king who wanted to settle accounts with his 
servants. 24 As he began the settlement, a man who owed him ten thousand bags of 
gold was brought to him. 25 Since he was not able to pay, the master ordered that 
he and his wife and his children and all that he had be sold to repay the debt. 

26 “At this the servant fell on his knees before him. ‘Be patient with me,’ 
he begged, ‘and I will pay back everything.’ 21 The servant’s master took pity on 
him, canceled the debt and let him go. 28 “But when that servant went out, he 
found one of his fellow servants who owed him a hundred silver coins. He 
grabbed him and began to choke him. ‘Pay back what you owe me! ’ he 
demanded. 29 “His fellow servant fell to his knees and begged him, ‘Be patient 
with me, and I will pay it back.’ 

30 “But he refused. Instead, he went off and had the man thrown into 
prison until he could pay the debt. 31 When the other servants saw what had 
happened, they were outraged and went and told their master everything that had 
happened. 32 “Then the master called the servant in. ‘You wicked servant,’ he 
said, ‘I canceled all that debt of yours because you begged me to. 33 Shouldn’t you 
have had mercy on your fellow servant just as I had on you?’ 34 In anger his 
master handed him over to the jailers to be tortured, until he should pay back all 
he owed. 35 “This is how my heavenly Father will treat each of you unless you 
forgive your brother or sister from your heart” (Matthew 18). 

The separate parts of the Chapter 18 pericope share a general theme of caring for 

the vulnerable and the little ones. It is a treatise on the few and their treatment in the 


community of which they are a part. While the nature of the Matthean community is 
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debated, as noted previously, its concept of community can easily be applied to a present- 
day church congregation, even as we imagine it to have been useful to the community of 
Matthew. Another main theme linking portions of Matthew 18 are the relationships 
between people, horizontally, and between a person and God, vertically. 

The first portion of Chapter 18 is contained in verses 1 through 5. It concerns the 
topic of who is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. Jesus, hearing Peter’s question, uses an 
unexpected method of response. He finds and uses a child as an example. The Greek 
shows a neuter noun here, so we cannot reliably know whether the child was female or 
male. 

In any case, this was a startling move, because at that time children were not seen 
as examples to be followed. Indeed, in the Greco-Roman world children were treated 
abominably by today’s standards. Leaving unwanted children by the roadside to die, or to 
be taken by strangers and made into lifelong slaves, was a real thing. Children were the 
least important of the family unit, and the last to be cared for, which left them more 
vulnerable to illness, cruelty, starvation, and death. 

A comparison of Greco-Roman society at large with the mostly Jewish society to 
which Jesus generally spoke reveals some difference in the treatment of children. While 
still not held up as examples or valued above adults, children in the Jewish community 
were valued and trained and fed and cared for by their families. Many times in the Bible 
we see children that are longed for and treasured. Even so, Jesus made a radical statement 
just by lifting up the idea of a child as example for his teaching. His startling revelation 
jolted the hearers and undoubtedly forced them to have new ears for learning. 
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How does one become like a little child? Jesus asks the impossible, if taken 
literally. But in the figurative sense that he was using, we can see that humility and low 
position are childlike characteristics in terms of their society. And so the greatest turns 
out to be the one who does not assume position and power, but instead chooses 
intentionally a humble life without aspirations to fame. Here the relationship is between 
Jesus and the child, or Jesus and each of us, all vertical relationships between human and 
divine. 

In the next section of Chapter 18, verses 6-9, there is a wonderful example of the 
wit and humor in teaching that Jesus used. Hyperbole shows itself here, and certainly was 
the rhetorical method he used to push the point he wanted to make: do not harm or 
discount those in the community who are humble, small, childlike followers. Actually, 
Jesus implies clearly, the little ones are all of us. Each of us is vulnerable and should be 
treated kindly and lovingly. To distract, harm, confuse, and bewilder those in the 
community is severely warned against. Do not be one who harms the children of God. 

The concept of the child, and the one, continues on into this section to give a feeling of an 
intimate teaching for children valuable to God. The one is each of us, and the love of God 
reaches each of us, if we will look to it and accept it. And “children of God” encompasses 
every person, one at a time, in a vertical relationship with Jesus. 

Following this warning, verses 10 to 14 continue to develop the importance of the 
one. This third section, often named the one and the ninety-nine, or the parable of the 
wandering sheep, tells of the faithful shepherd who leaves the ninety-nine sheep who are 
flocked together and safe to find, rescue, and return the one wayward sheep who has 


wandered off. 
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This passage seems wonderfully illustrative of the picturesque pasture with 
contented sheep and the constant presence of the shepherd. When one wanders off, the 
shepherd pursues, and the joy of finding and returning is great, greater than the joy of 
having ninety-nine in the fold. 

The aim of this parable is told in the first and last sentence. The lost sheep is of 
enormous value to God. No one is to harm these little ones who stray. The stray and the 
flock do not have much of a relationship. The flock does not welcome home the lost 
sheep. There is no horizontal relationship between sheep, but there are vertical 
relationships between the stray and the shepherds, and the flock and the shepherd. 

These first three portions of Chapter 18 (1-5, 6-9, 10-14) develop the concept of 
the child, the little one, and the lost one, as they make it back to the flock and the church. 
In all three we have a vague portrait of one who is valuable to God, even when that one is 
not valued by society. The images progress from general to more specific. As the reader 
moves through the passage, personalizing the teachings becomes easier. The lost sheep 
can more easily be pictured as a known person than can the gender-neutral child chosen 
by Jesus as an example. Next, we move to brother, defining the person even further, and a 
flock, so to speak, of two and three. Here is a focus on relationships of importance within 
the community. Finally, there is a passage containing another parable, identifying 
relationship importance and forgiveness. 

The fourth of the passages deals with the community. Verses 15-20 bring up the 
touchy subject of having been noticed in sin, and yet not realizing you have sinned. This 
teaching clearly sets down how to reconcile another to you. The teaching is very specific 
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about the steps of confronting the person, taking others to witness, and finally escalating 


to invoking the people and power of the entire church community if needed. 

Legal language is used here. The concept of two or three witnesses is to be able to 
take the matter to court and have the required witnesses against the defendant. And 
perhaps borrowed from other voluntary associations, at the end of this portion, the 
unrepentant community member is treated as one who is not of the community, a tactic 
much used in Jesus’ day to deal with wayward individuals .21 

Binding and loosing are terms that are given no explanation by Jesus, nor are they 
understood in our society today. They refer to the understanding of scripture and the 
application of the law to lives. Powell writes “in this regard by Josephus and in targumic 
materials. Jewish rabbis ‘bound’ the law when they determined that a commandment was 
applicable to a particular situation, and they ‘loosed’ the law when they determined that a 
word of scripture (while eternally valid) was not applicable under certain specific 
circumstances. ”22 

Here is an example to help push the meaning of this idea further. If Edna has 
chickens, and they range freely around her property, generally the eggs will be laid on 
Edna’s property, and in fact reasonably close to the chicken coop. If a neighbor or a 
passer-by takes eggs from Edna’s property without her permission, does this constitute 
stealing? If the area appears to be untended and eggs are all over the yard, is the taker 
breaking the commandment not to steal? The rabbis come together to discuss the 


21 Ascough, “Matthew and Community Formation,” 116. 

22 Mark Allan Powell, “Binding and Loosing: A Paradigm for Ethical Discernment from the 
Gospel of Matthew,” Currents in Theology and Mission 30, no. 6 (December, 2003), 438, accessed 
February 27, 2014, New Testament Abstracts, EBSCOhost. 
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question, and decide that taking chicken eggs that are laid on Edna’s property is stealing. 
Even if eggs are taken because they appear to be uncollected and the chickens untended, 
it is stealing if it is in Edna’s yard. This decision by the rabbis is binding the law, that is 
to say, it makes clear the meaning of the law about stealing in this particular instance. 
Taking eggs from Edna’s property is stealing and has a punishment. 

Next, some of the chickens begin to wander outside the bounds of Edna’s 
property. As we might expect, eggs are laid on nearby properties. Whom do those eggs 
belong to? Is Edna’s neighbor, who finds the eggs on his property, able to claim the eggs? 
Or are they Edna’s no matter where her chickens lay eggs? When the rabbis come 
together again they discuss this new problem. They decide that if an egg is laid on 
property that does not belong to Edna, then the owner of that property has the right to 
collect and use the eggs. It is not stealing. The law to not steal is loosed in this way. The 
commandment is absolutely intact, but there is a qualification to understand the law better 
in Edna’s chicken-and-egg situation. Eggs laid on another person’s property belonged to 
that property owner. 

Who is being called out in this passage? It is the member of the community who 
might not realize he has sinned, or transgressed on another. It is the person who took eggs 
from Edna’s property. And it is Edna when she collects eggs on her neighbors’ property. 

It is the person who is wronged by the behavior who must pursue the situation. It makes 
sense to try to involve as few people as possible. The structure of the teaching here is 
simple: go see whether you can fix things yourself. If not, get a few other community 
members and return to address the situation again. 
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Agreeing that there is something wrong is a task for the community. They do not 


seek to hurt or unnecessarily punish the community members, but to decide for 
themselves what is good and appropriate for the littlest ones, whom they must care about. 
The community, or church, or rabbis, need to have boundaries for both societal norms 
and theological beliefs. These boundaries help to shape and identify the group as unique, 
and able to stand on its own in the midst of cultural pressures from other groups that have 
other goals or guidance. 

One part of the relationship in this portion of the text is that between the egg- 
holders and the egg-owner, which is a horizontal relationship. The vertical relationship 
lies in the acceptance of the commandment, the scriptural binding and loosing on the part 
of the person, and God. 

Tucked in at the end of this portion of the chapter are two verses that have great 
importance for Christians, yet have received little scholarly comment. First we hear that 
if two of us in the community agree on something, God will do it. Surely this is not so. A 
little light is shed by Hagner as he writes, “where two are agreed . . . , they can be assured 
of God’s guidance in their decisions. ”23 So we are guided when we band together with 
others that are also seeking God’s will. 

“Where two or three gather in my name, there am I with them” (Matthew 18:20). 
This brings into focus the presence of the Lord in our shared lives as Christians. It also 
gives us reassurance that God hears each of us, even as we pray together. Jesus tells us 
that he will be with us because we are part of the Body of Christ, the church, and we can 


23 Donald Hagner, Matthew 14-28, Vol 33B, Word Bible Commentary, ed. David A. Hubbard and 
Glenn Barker (Dallas, TX: Word Books, 1995), 533. 
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take this knowledge forward with us as we work to have love and shared prayer in the 
church. Horizontally, the relationship is between the praying people, and vertically, the 
relationship is between the prayer of the people and Jesus. 

Next, and finally, we move to a parable in verses 21 to 25. Named the parable of 
the unmerciful servant, or the parable of the forgiving king, it describes relationships in 
which people are forgiven, but not forgiving. This parable beautifully illustrates the way 
in which “Jesus is creating a new world for his hearers - the world of the new kingdom 
that he is inaugurating. ”24 

Two issues concerning numbers in this passage should be addressed for clarity. 
Both the number of times to forgive, and the amount of the initial loan, can trip us up and 
distract us from the main thrust of the teaching. Briefly, each will be examined. 

“Lord, how many times shall I forgive my brother or sister who sins against me” 
(Matthew 18:21)? Some translations indicate the answer of Jesus as seventy-seven times, 
and others as seventy times seven. Both are such large numbers that we get the point that 
Jesus wants us to offer forgiveness repeatedly, past any likely societal expectation. 
Looking further, all translations agree that the number seven is involved. 

“In the Old Testament the number seven is the number of fulfillment and, 
more importantly, the number of Sabbath. Every seven years debts are to be 
forgiven. And every seven times seven is the year of Jubilee, when slaves are to 
be freed as well. In fact, freeing from slavery in the ancient world was a matter of 
debt forgiveness, since one became a slave if one was unable to pay one’s debts. 
An emphasis on ‘seventy time seven,’ therefore, would evoke the sabbatical 
forgiveness of Israel’s pasf ’25 


24 Sylvia C. Keesmaat, “Strange Neighbors and Risky Care,” in The Challenge of Jesus’ Parables, 
ed. Richard N. Longnecker (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2000), 265. 

25 Keesmaat, “Strange Neighbors,” 266. 
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While the question of how many times is ambiguous in English translations, Jesus 


uses the question to allow a connection with the Hebrew Scriptures and concepts of debt 
forgiveness and Jubilee. This would have come to mind for most of the Matthean hearers 
of Jesus. If Jesus is asking his followers to forgive over and over, is this in reaction to 
current tradition in Jesus’ day? “The teaching within Judaism (based on Amos 1:3; 2:6; 
Job 33:29, 30) is that three times was enough to show a forgiving spirit. ”26 

The second problem is the amount of the initial loan from the king to the servant. 
The number given is 10,000, but the unit may be either denarii or talents. If the unit was 
denarii, the amount of the loan can be figured using the rule of thumb that one denarius 
was one day’s pay for a laborer or a soldier. Ten thousand denarii would be one’s entire 
income for about twenty-seven years, if the worker was paid for every day of every year. 
However, if the talent was the unit of the loan, and we know that a talent is seventy-five 
pounds of gold, we can compute that the total debt was nine million troy ounces of 
gold. 27 At the March 21, 2016 price of gold of $1242.40 per troy ounce, the total loan is 
worth just over eleven trillion dollars. 28 

Here, just as with the number of times to forgive, we see that Jesus is 
exaggerating to prove a point. Forgiveness is needed at all economic levels. No one is 
above feeling a need to be forgiven for something they have done, again and again. And 
it is for us to offer that forgiveness to another when and where we can, in our horizontal 


26 Wilkins, Matthew, 622. 

27 James Montgomery Boice, The Parables of Jesus (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1983), 183. 

28 Kitco Metals Inc., “24 Hour Spot Gold (Bid),’’ last modified March 21, 2016, accessed March 
21, 2016, 7:15 p.m. www.kitco.com/charts/livegold.html. 
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relationship with each other. The impetus for forgiveness comes from the vertical 
relationship, in obeying the law of love set down for us by Jesus. 

A final point for consideration can be brought up here. Whether we envision 
ourselves as the king or one of the servants as we place ourselves in the parable, we 
should think about how we look in that role to the world outside the Christian 
community. We would certainly not be a fit example if we were the one to be forgiven in 
this parable, and then did not forgive others. The non-Christian community would see 
through that, and dismiss our community as less important and crucial to the world than 
we know it to be. 


Observations and Connections 

Chapter 18 has a wide variety of uses in the church. First, we find a passage 
usable for a baby dedication. And later in the same chapter we find the most severe 
process for disciplining someone in the community. Can we tie these separate bits of 
teachings into a whole? Yes, we can, for the connecting thread is care and concern in 
relationships, horizontally, from community member to community member, and then 
vertically, from each person to the Lord. These relationships help us to be rescued, aid us 
through times of temptation, and remind us of our power (together with God) for good. 

This chapter is a straightforward one. That is to say, few of the five sections need 
much explanation. Most of the chapter is fa mi liar to us, and most of it is helpful as a 
reminder, or as a guideline for living within the Christian community and within our 


churches. 
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The small church often has two or three persons who are doing something 
together for the congregation. The small church often has one person who is responsible 
for much, and occasionally wanders off. The small church often has folks who are in 
need of a bit of a reminder about sin and about our appearance to the world. These verses 
from Chapter 18 are very useful. We see practical knowledge and encouraging 
information to keep us going. 

A connection here to Judges is worth noting. An upper millstone of the variety 
Jesus mentioned in verse 6 would have weighed between four and twelve pounds. This 
would be the same type of stone used in Judges 9 and mentioned in the Old Testament 
treatment. This connection is highlighted to illustrate that these passages, about thirteen 
centuries apart, use a similar system of weapons and weights and examples. 


Conclusion 

Do you not know? Have you not heard? The Lord is the everlasting God, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth. He will not grow tired or weary, and his 
understanding no one can fathom. He gives strength to the weary and increases 
the power of the weak. Even youths grow tired and weary, and young 
men stumble and fall; but those who hope in the Lord will renew their strength. 
They will soar on wings like eagles; they will run and not grow weary, they will 
walk and not be faint (Isaiah 40:28-31). 

After this analysis of a portion of Judges and Matthew, we can draw several 
conclusions that will be helpful in the work ahead. Here three ideas will be offered as 
concepts relating to both scripture and thesis. 

First, there is a component of self-esteem that deals with self-image. Gideon, who 
was able to raise a great army, needed continual reassurance that his actions were those 


required by God. He appears to have done most of his works at night, perhaps to avoid 
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conflict and challenges. These works, recorded as the testing with the fleece, tearing 
down the altar of Baal, visiting the enemy camp, and attacking the enemy, were all done 
in the nighttime. How did this look to the tribes of Israel? Evidently it looked heroic, for 
they revered him, and they even asked him to be king. In spite of this, it seems that on 
some level at some time, he did not truly believe in God. The vertical relationship was 
sketchy, even missing, but the horizontal relationship was active among Gideon and the 
people, and he was obviously popular among them. 

In the parable of the forgiving king, the community member who owed the 
incredibly large amount of money was given incredible grace by the king when his debts 
were forgiven. And then that person refused to forgive the smaller debts owed to him. 
Again, we might ask how this looks to others. It is not a stellar example of how we as 
Christians want to appear to the outside community. Here, the horizontal relationship and 
the vertical relationship are not operating properly. 

This is an important idea to carry forth in work with a small church and the 
shaping of its self-image. The people of the church must decide to improve their image. 
This is a key concept that is seldom considered. We decorate the church and resurface the 
parking lot for appearance’s sake. We ought also to spend time and effort on ourselves so 
that people are drawn to us as examples of conduct and wisdom. Just as a gemstone is 
intentionally shaped with facets to bring out the beauty of the rough stone, small churches 
must intentionally shape themselves as they consider what lies within the hearts of the 
congregation. 

Another idea that results from this chapter is the importance of leadership in the 
church. Regardless of how a church government is structured, we should be clear about 
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who is really in charge. And that is Jesus Christ, Bridegroom and Head of the Church. In 
everyday life, we tend to forget this, and toil away, thinking that we are in charge, and 
that the success of the church is in our jurisdiction. 

Methods for building self-esteem in the small church are difficult to envision. We 
know that it must involve many aspects of church life. And we know that often just a few 
people will be able and willing to provide leadership, but self-esteem is important to all 
leaders, and indeed all of God’s people in the church. 

Gideon’s story teaches that God is the one who chooses the numbers. It is a relief 
for churches to know that. We work along with God, a servant, perhaps a co-laborer, and 
wait for the time of choosing for God’s great work in the world. 

How much the Everlasting Father cares for even the lowly and the lonely, for the 
child and the adult, for each one of us; Chapter 18 of Matthew reminds us of this, and 
reassures us of the love and reliability of God. If small churches could really feel this 
love, and abandon thoughts of discouragement and fear, their path would be clearer, and 
their hearts more open to receive that which the Lord has to give. 

Last, how do the passages from Judges and Matthew apply to a small church, and 
to a Doctor of Ministry project focusing on self-esteem? By knowing how God feels 
about us whether we are lost and wasting away, or found and thriving. Developing the 
horizontal relationship with other Christians and the vertical relationship with Jesus 
Christ allows growth within ourselves that spills over to encourage interest and growth by 
others. 

We know God has a good future for us and for the church. Understanding how 
God prepares leaders, calls them into the battle, and equips and encourages them is a 
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good example as a congregation works to follow Jesus. The internal struggle of self¬ 
esteem needs to be encouraged from the outside and strengthened from within to bolster 
the spiritual life of a church. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction to a Study of American Churches 

This chapter will address the subject of the size of American churches in the last 
century. As we continue to cut and shape the gem that is the small church, we must be 
willing to be objective about reality of numbers. The research and work in this chapter 
are designed to identify the role of the small church in the spectrum of church life, and to 
begin to focus on useful information about the history and nature of the small church. 
Looking at this subject historically fits with the definition that Tyron Inbody supplies in 
his church theology text. “The church does not exist outside history. It is the historically 
continuous body of believers known as Christians which exists prior to individual 
Christians and into which individual Christians are incorporated.”! 

The fabric of Christian life in our country weaves together strands from the 
history of the nation with fibers from our religious practices. The church certainly has 
existed in the everyday faith lives of most Americans through the centuries. The search 
for specifics of church life has shown that facts and figures are especially difficult to 
locate, perhaps because church life has been assumed to be an integral part of American 
life for much of the history of our country. Statistical information is largely anecdotal 


i Tyron Inbody, The Faith of the Christian Church: an Introduction to Theology (Grand Rapids, 
MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2005), 253. 
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prior to World War II, and this does little to satisfy our modern thirst for facts. This 
chapter will look briefly at the available nineteenth and early-twentieth century 
information. 

Its focus will then move to mid-twentieth-century changes in the American culture and 
way of doing things. One of those changes took place in religious life; there was an 
explosion of new church plants and building expansions, and established churches were 
full to the aisles. More information, both statistical and anecdotal, is available for this 
time period. Moving to the time period of the last thirty-five years, we will take 
advantage of new forms of polling and statistics to see whether the cultural changes have 
caused permanent alterations in the church landscape. 

Finally, the current state of the American small church will be examined, 
considering the following questions: What does this information show us about the 
American church? What can we say about the size of churches and attendance patterns 
that will help us gain a more accurate picture of the current church landscape? And what 
can be said about church size and attitudes toward small churches in the present? Do 
better statistics and published literature yield a more developed portrait of size and 
relevance? This idea will be examined with regard to the small church and its continuing 
role in the life of the American church. 

The Small Church in America Prior to World War II 

The small church in America has been and is now an entity that is difficult to 
define and to address. To look to the past for definition, statistics, or norms can be a trial 


and test of wits. Where is the information, and why are statistics so difficult to find for 
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this important institution that is so common, and important, both now and in the past? A 
partial answer is found in the pages of Small Churches are the Right Size. Written in 
1982, this statement gives some shape to the difficulty of finding specific information 
about small churches. “Until this century, one thought of a ‘church’ as an organization of 
up to 150 people, except for the minority of center-city and ‘cathedral churches’. ”2 

This one sentence brings clarity and focus to an unwieldy problem. The standard 
for a church in America, before 1900, was 150 people or less. So, then, all church data 
before and around this date are small-church data, and all church history is small-church 
history in that period. There were city churches that would have had larger memberships 
because of the density of population in the areas in which they were built and in which 
they did ministry. These large churches were the exception rather than the rule. Large 
churches held conferences and state youth meetings, serving as central gathering places 
for like-minded Christians. 

The realization that there was a difference between larger congregations and 
smaller ones is highlighted in a 1925 book entitled Empty Churches. Surveying rural 
churches revealed an inequality in the quantity of churches in different areas. “[0]ne 
seventh of all the rural communities of the United States are entirely without Protestant 
churches. ”3 Following this discussion comes the rest of the statistic. “In striking contrast 
to this churchless seventh of the country, are the other six sevenths of rural America, 
many of them . . . overchurched. ”4 So we see that there was a disparity in availability of 

2 David R. Ray, Small Churches are the Right Size (New York, NY: The Pilgrim Press, 1982), 30. 

3 Charles Josiah Galpin, Empty Churches: the Rural-Urban Dilemma (New York, NY: The 
Century Co., 1925), 7. 


4 Galpin, Empty Churches, 10. 
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churches even in the country landscape of America. The uneven distribution of rural 
churches in the early twentieth century was due to patterns of western migration, 
availability of missionaries in a denomination, resident transience in an area, and strength 
of rural communities with a business district. 

Defining the term ‘small church’ for this chapter is useful, as knowing how to 
distinguish small from large churches changes the focus of the work, enabling us to 
narrow the data and comments to be helpful to the main topic of small churches and their 
size through the last century. The working definition of a small church for the purposes of 
this chapter is this: an established church, meeting regularly for worship that has 
identified itself as a congregation. The number of attendees for a worship service is 150 
or less in the small church. Exceptions are made for any church that self-identifies as a 
small church, but is over this numerical limit. 

Church Life after World War II 

As the United States began to breathe a sigh of relief at the end of World War II, 
there was a swell of activity in industrial cities, as companies geared up for post-war 
products, and were able to offer jobs to veterans. Colleges and universities were also 
growing as they received new students, many just back from war, at a much increased 
rate. These young veterans and others in their age group were busy with marriages and 
babies. This baby boom soon started an expansion in many areas. Children and adults 


alike were looking for meaningful and pleasurable activities. And they found those 
activities in church, as well as in social organizations and veterans’ clubs. 
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The post-war era brought along with those returning service men and women a 
feeling not often examined in research concerning this time period. What we would call 
today Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder left both veterans and civilians with anxiety. “Amid 
the anxiety, Americans flocked to Protestant churches, hoping that some light might 
penetrate the threatening darkness. ”5 Returning soldiers and civilians alike had to deal 
with the unwelcome results of experiencing battle, wondering whether their loved ones 
would still love them, and the changes that had rippled through society. 

It was partially in response to rapid population growth, and a desire to become 
involved in the community, that some churches began growing exponentially. The 
Christian Century published what seemed to be a tongue-in-cheek article each year 
reporting the growth in church membership. In 1950 they report “the percentage of the 
population holding church membership has increased from 49 to 54.2,”6 and in 1960 their 
report states “[f]or another year membership in churches and synagogues in the 50 states 
of the United States has apparently increased more rapidly than the population.”? 

While there was no denial of the growth of church size, the actual versus reported 
growth was questionable. Generally speaking, while churches recorded and reported 
membership gains, they did not include in their statistics any losses. A common example 
is church members moving their membership, or letter, to another church. This raised the 


5 Andrew S. Finstuen, Original Sin and Everyday Protestants: Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Billy Graham, and Paul Tillich in an Age of Anxiety (Chapel Hill, NC: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 2009). 13. 

6 “Church Membership Growth Reported,” Christian Century 67, no. 28 (July 12, 1950), 835, 
accessed March 26, 2014. ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 

7 “Church Membership Shows New Gains,” Christian Century 77, no. 42 (October 19, 1960), 
1205, accessed March 26, 2014, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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membership of one church, which was then reported and claimed, but did not diminish 
the membership of the first church, which did not report reductions in membership. This 
type of membership reporting supports the comment from another source “[f]rom 1940 to 
1954, Americans joined churches at three times the rate they had from 1928 to 1940.”8 
The effect of this monumental increase in attendance, and the additional financial 
resources it made available, was enormous. It made dreams occur to some churches, and 
made dreams come true for others. The Case Study at the end of this chapter details the 
journey of one such church. A city church, it lingered over the possibility of changes for 
years before it dared to make them happen. When the window of opportunity opened to 
build a new church and expect seats to be filled, they stepped through it. 

In general, the groundswell of attendance benefitted many churches with stronger 
finances. If contributions and finances did not permit a new building, perhaps an addition 
could be managed, or for an older church, maybe renovations, painting the sanctuary, 
refinishing the wood floors, or other things that had gone undone for many years. 

Children, and ministry to them, were a very big part of most churches in that era. 
The baby boomers demanded, merely by their presence, that they be dealt with. Through 
graded Sunday Schools, Youth Ministers to run children’s and youth groups, young 
people’s choirs and sports teams, the church made every accommodation to adapt to the 
larger number of children who were coming to the churches. 

This era constitutes what many of today’s older American Christians would 
identify as the good old days. Roughly from 1950 to 1970, membership and money 


8 Finstuen, Original Sin and Everyday Protestants, 14. 
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reached new heights for the twentieth century. What came after this era was, and is, a 
shock and continuing burden for many churches and Christians. 

Why churches grew in the 1950s and 1960s, then plateaued and even declined in 
the 1970s is interestingly covered by Lyle Schaller.9 His breadth of proposals and ideas to 
explain the up-and-down trend is extensive, and provides more light on our subject. Not 
every supposition is one that all researchers and observers would choose as a reason for 
church population shifts, but valuable thoughts and insights are given. Most of the book 
is framed for large churches, with an occasional nod to the small church, so as a whole, it 
was marginally helpful in the research for this thesis. 

Changes were soon to come again. By the first half of the 1970s, the baby 
boomers were graduating from high school, and left the church as they lurched out into 
the world. Church attendance leveled off. Congregational rolls stayed large, but there 
were fewer baptisms and fewer people joining the church. Churches were able to keep 
their programs and ministries; however, there were a few adaptations for the stabilized, 
and then diminished, size. Children and adult Sunday School classes combined to include 
two or three grades or groups. Junior and senior high youth started to meet together 
instead of having separate activities. Women’s Missionary Societies and Men’s Groups 
also began to be reduced in numbers, and combined as needed to keep the work and 
fellowship alive. 

Also changed in this time period was the amount of available finances for the 
congregations. As fewer people joined the church this resulted in lower contributions 


9 Lyle E. Schaller, A Mainline Turnaround: Strategies for Congregations and Denominations 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2005), Ch. 1. 
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each year. Building programs and renovations were often reduced in scope, or put on the 
shelf indefinitely. All those new buildings, built for growth, now had entire Christian 
Education spaces that were not used. 

By the beginning of the 1980s and the end of the baby-boom children, churches 
were grappling with why they had fewer children in the junior departments. In addition, 
they were noticing that young baby-boomer adults were not returning to church, even 
when they had their own children. This frequent entry time for a married couple to 
become involved in the church no longer seemed to be important. 

The tide of attendance around the country was going out, and congregations 
began coping with the idea of smaller numbers. In this moment, a feeling of failure began 
to creep into churches. The where and why and how of falling membership troubled 
churches, but no answer was at hand. Little conversation was held among associations, 
state regions, and denominations about the change from growth to decline. It was the 
secret that no church wanted to admit to another church, and many churches hid the facts 
about their attendance realities for as long as possible. If they had only been confident 
enough to share their experiences, much might be different on the small-church landscape 
today. 

During the early part of this time period, the 1950s and 1960s, Protestant 
denominations as a whole were building and growing just as the churches were. Large, 
centralized headquarters were established or beefed up with ample numbers of staff. The 
denominations worked hard to meet the needs of the greater number of churches and 
church members. They set initiatives for the churches, developed the graded curriculum 
for Sunday School, and published useful books and manuals and pamphlets. Many of the 
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new denominational executives were pastors who had served in increasingly larger 
churches and saw denominational work as the next logical step in a forward-moving 
ecclesiastical career. 

Over the early years of this period, had the denominational structure been able to 
grow enough to cope with increasing numbers and the swell of membership in churches? 
Yes, they had done that well. Did they now see the decline, diagnose it well, and react in 
ways to help churches? It would seem not. Many churches felt that it must be a problem 
of their church alone, or at most the churches in their area. Addressing membership 
decline does not appear in literature until the 1980s, and is not seriously addressed until 
the turn of the twenty-first century, a generation after the last of the baby boomers had 
completed high school. Denominations generally dealt with, and had expectations of 
working with, big churches. They also focused on assisting smaller churches in becoming 
big or returning to a large church status. Staying small was just not anticipated. 

While the curve of growth and decline from the 1940s to the 1970s caused great 
numerical shifts in church attendance, some churches had always remained small. 

Various practical and theological reasons for remaining small included theology that 
excluded many people, rural or out-of-the-way locations with limited populations, over¬ 
churched areas, small physical facilities, and God’s desire for a church. 

These churches, by and large, were forgotten by many denominations. The 
message the churches received was larger churches supported denominational structure 
better, and were more valued by the denominations. “Many smaller churches are trying to 
compete in an ecclesiastical version of an arms race that they can never win.”io 


io Ray, Small Churches, 33. 
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The new denominational staff saw the large church as good, and normal, because 
that was the environment from which many of them had come. Their focus on big 
churches was fine, until it was realized that small churches made up a very large number 
of churches in each denomination. In this scenario, small churches were left behind when 
it came to consideration for programming, representation, and ministry methods. They 
were seen as churches with a problem that should be fixed, as opposed to healthy 
churches that were merely small. 

Over time small churches that had once been large slid into the mindset that they 
were broken, and needed to change themselves so that they might again see an increase in 
numbers. This attitude came from within as well as from without. 

Mid-century Protestant churches were exciting places to be. Growth provides 
generally happy problems of needing more of things to minister to more people. When 
population growth and church attendance leveled off and then dropped, the problems 
became those of wondering, blaming, and reducing in many areas of ministry. Staff was 
cut from the church budget, less money was available to run Vacation Bible School, and 
use of the facility funds was more carefully monitored. Churches became protective of 
their images, not feeling comfortable with allowing the world outside their doors to know 
the decline and change going on within. 

The Small Church in the Twenty-First Century 

The small church is beginning to resurface on denominations’ radar. Many 
reasons have combined to make this happen. Denominations are squeezed for finances 
and forced to change because their member churches send less money. As they survey 
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reasons for church decline, they are noticing that many, perhaps most, churches are now 
small. New denominational experts in small churches are being developed, found, and 
hired, even in the face of reduction and redefinition of roles at the centralized 
headquarters. 

Denominations are letting people stay where they are doing ministry work instead 
of relocating to the central office, helping them to maintain balance with their 
professional and personal lives, and saving substantial costs over the tenure of the 
denominational employee. Denominational work is not seen as much as a step up in a 
clergy career, but as “a lateral move from pastoring, utilizing specialized skills.” 11 

In the pre-World War II church, the normal church was small. The occasional big 
church does not seem to have affected the small church greatly. Today, there continue to 
be very large churches (often called mega-churches), in different locations and with 
market-savvy, outreach-oriented pastors. In many cases, these newer, large suburban 
churches have taken over the roles formerly held by large downtown city churches. Those 
former giants are now often struggling because they have small, lower-income, inner-city 
congregations and an overly large, maintenance-heavy building. 

Mega-churches have become gathering places for meetings and concerts, as the 
big downtown churches once were. They sponsor and support area undertakings and 
provide assistance and outreach to the community around their campuses. As populations 
continue to live in and expand the suburbs reaching out past the outer beltways of large 
cities, the residents will continue to go to these new churches for many reasons. In the 
opinions of some, “the real gospel of twenty-first century America is this: bigger is better. 


11 Rev. Mary Miller, interview by author, August 14, 2014, Des Moines, IA. 
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Whether you’re talking about homes, cars, businesses, stores, fast-food meals 
computer memory, or churches, size matters .”12 

Among them are comfortable mall-like buildings that can be likened to ‘big-box’ 
retail stores. A loosening of restraints that worshippers might have experienced in 
childhood years may be very appealing; no thought need be given to dress code, and free 
beverages are offered for taking into the auditorium. Little seems to be expected from the 
majority of attendees and members, although this statement might be challenged by the 
pastoral staff. 

Mega-churches have become the place to be seen in current society if you want to 
be known as a Christian. Whether these culture-friendly, consumer-oriented Christian 
warehouses will survive the test of time, or become another type of church wave whose 
attendance rises and falls, is not yet known. In many cases, it appears that as the dynamic, 
church-building, original pastor/founder retires, subsequent pastors cannot fill the role 
effectively enough to retain the attendance. Will those who leave seek a small church? 

Returning to our main focus, the small church, we can see at least two main 
reasons for a negative self-perception. The mega-church, those few and far between 
churches who have at least 5000 members, make small churches feel all the smaller as 
they consider their ministries in comparison to those of the very large church. A second 
reason that is often mentioned by leaders of churches is that at the core of many small 
churches is a self-defeating attitude, indeed “size has become synonymous with success, 
because the church has accepted the cultural assumption that bigger is better.”i3 But in 


12 Dan R. Dick, Bursting the Bubble: Rethinking Conventional Wisdom about Church Leadership 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2008), 37. 


13 Ray, Small Churches , 33. 
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church history, small is the normal form of an American church. In a search of current 
literature, the beginning of a movement of encouragement and education that will greatly 
benefit the small church can be seen. 

A Discussion of Church Membership 

The American church has had a relatively stable congregational size throughout 
most of its history. At first glance, this statement may seem surprising, so it merits further 
examination of the trends of membership in American churches. Rural or urban, 

Protestant or Catholic, the general movements of growth and decline are very similar. 

Certainly there are church statistics. But they are quite limited. We do not have 
good statistics about how many churches there were, what percentage of churches were 
small or big, and patterns of attendance. How useful these numbers would be in 
understanding the history of the American church. But they do not exist for most of our 
time period of concern, roughly the last 100 years. An example of an available statistic is 
from late-1800s census takers, who counted the number of seats in churches, but did not 
count the number of people who sat in those seats each week, u 

Some of the earliest data on American churches come from the annually 
published book series, Yearbook of American Churches. Here can be seen a consistently 
collected and reported historical perspective. However, because the series began only in 
the early 1920s, it is a challenge to find reliable, in fact any, numbers for earlier decades. 


14 Roger Finke and Rodney Stark, “Turning Pews into People: Estimating 19th Century Church 
Membership,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 25, no. 2 (June 1, 1986), 184, accessed March 
26, 2014. ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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What do we know about the size of American churches? The statistics are both 
sparse and unreliable on this subject. While we can gain some rudimentary information 
about total number of churches and members, until the last part of the twentieth century 
there is a lack of basic data on what size congregations were. Over and over articles and 
books note the opinion that church-reported statistics are subject to great error. In 
addition, data obtained by polling the public are thought to be inaccurate by many editors 
and writers, as people report more frequent church attendance than is actually the case. 

Remarkably, even into the middle of the twentieth century there are no data on 
people per church, only generalized numbers released by religious bodies. As noted 
before, the accuracy of even the few numbers that are available requires scrutiny. The 
Christian Century reported that an elsewhere published “annual scoop” on church 
membership had “done the best it could with the resources at hand,” but reported the 
publication considered its yearly release “an annual headache. ”15 These annual statistics 
call out American religious bodies and their errors in reporting numbers. They rarely 
indicate people per church, however, but instead deal with overall trends and averages. 

Today, we can say that the increase in statistics available for religious topics has 
blossomed. In just the last twenty to thirty years, a much wider range of data and analysis 
has become available. It is felt to be more reliable, based on accurate numbers, and a step 
above earlier collections of data. Problems still occur when people are polled for 
answers—for example, people who are asked how many times a month they attend 
church are known to overstate the actual number. This over-estimating is called the ‘halo 


15 “Can Church Statistics be Trusted?” Christian Century 64, no. 22 (May 28, 1947), 676, 
accessed March 26, 2014. ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials , EBSCOhost. 
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effect. ’ And while such inaccuracies remain a concern, the improved data still move the 
statistics and analysis in a positive direction toward accuracy. 

Finally, in 2005, we see helpful reports and good statistics that give us what we 
have been looking for: where we are in regard to small churches, with statistics that are 
reasonably accurate. McCollum, remarking on the work of Mark Chaves, tells us the 
statistic we have been look for. “Fifty-nine percent of U.S. congregations have fewer than 
one hundred regular participants, counting both adults and children; 71 percent have 
fewer than one hundred regularly participating adults.”i6 

These statistics are confirmed in the National Congregations Study for 2005-6.17 
The information on church participants as found in the study is shown below in a pie 
chart (figure 2). Attendance in church on a weekly basis, also identified in the study, is 
shown in table 2. Moving to a statistic that is even more recently taken, we find that 
“about 85 percent of mainline and evangelical Protestant churches have fewer than one 
hundred members/participants.”i8 


16 Marlis McCollum, “Congregation Size: What the Research Tells Us,” Congregations 31, no. 1 
(December 1, 2005), 13-14, accessed February 2014, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
EBSCOhost. 

17 National Congregations Study 2006-2007, the Association of Religion Data Archives, accessed 
March 26, 2014, www.TheARDA.com,http://www.soc.duke.edu/natcong/. 


is Dick, Bursting the Bubble , 44. 
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How many persons—counting both adults and children—would you say regularly participate in 
the religious life of your congregation—whether or not they are officially members of your 
congregation? 

Figure 2. Size of Congregation (National Congregations Study 2006-2007)19 


Table 2. Approximate Distribution of Churches by Size 


Size of Congregation in 
Worship Attendance 

Number of 
Churches Surveyed 

Number of Weekly 
Worshippers 

Percentage 

7-99 

177,000 

9 million 

59% 

100-499 

105,000 

25 million 

35% 

500-999 

12,000 

9 million 

4% 

1,000-1,999 

6,000 

8 million 

2% 

2,000-9,999 

1,170 

4 million 

.4% 

10,000-plus 

40 

.7 million 

.01% 

Totals 

approx. 300,000 

approx. 56 million 

100% 


NCS study of approximate distribution of U.S. Protestant and other Christian churches by size, 
(based on National Congregations Study 2006-2007)20, excluding Catholic/Orthodox. 


Moving to 2010, Jim Belcher, commenting in the foreward to The Strategically 
Small Church by Brandon O’Brien, writes, “[according to the Hartford Institute for 
Religion Research, 94 percent of all existing churches have less than five hundred 


19 National Congregations Study 2006-2007. 

20 National Congregations Study 2006-2007. 
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attendees, and two-thirds of these have less than one hundred. Churches of more than two 


thousand represent less than one half of one percent of all churches in America.” 2 i 

After extensive research, examining data that is interesting but not related, these 
numbers are what we have to use, moving forward. While more data and large numbers 
of charts would seem to be useful, the bottom line is to understand more about the church 
through the surveys and reporting done in the area of attendance. And, small in number 
as they may be, what has been discovered and noted here is useful in peeking into the 
small church to see how many are currently sitting in the pews. 

Conclusion 

Statistics are useful bits of information that give us an idea of trends and status in 
churches and membership numbers. The disappointing lack of historical statistics does 
not change the history of the church in America; it has just made it easier to focus more 
on the most recent past, about which we have more information. However, we know that 
historically the American church has been the small church of 150 Sunday attendees or 
less. In a more rural society, populations often forced the churches to remain small. As 
the nation industrialized, and people moved to cities, they found both the small church 
and the large city church already there. 

The period after World War II was a time of great growth for churches. Larger 
national denominational structures and increased congregation size became the norm for 
huge numbers of churches across the country. As baby-boomer children and their parents 


21 Brandon J. O’Brien, The Strategically Small Church: Intimate, Nimble, Authentic, Effective 
(Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House Publishers, 2010), 10. 
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sought activities, the church responded with music, sports, and spiritual programs. The 
churches built and improved facilities, and hired more staff to be able to adequately 
minister to the increased numbers. Growth became the normative situation, and it looked 
as if there were no end to it in sight. 

But then the population stopped increasing at the same rate, and there came to be 
fewer children to minister to. Young parents, although raised in the church, failed to 
attend, and also failed to send their children to church. Parents and grandparents 
continued to populate the now-smaller churches, but there were gaps in the generations 
which would normally be expected to be part of the church. 

As the churches leveled off and then diminished in size, the people who were still 
there began to feel diminished spiritually as well. Why were they losing people? How 
could they be doing things so wrong that membership numbers were declining? Who was 
to blame for what was happening? The spirit, the vigor, and the unquenchable 
cheerfulness of earlier years were gone, replaced with a ‘we have tried that before’ 
attitude. 

It has taken far too long, but denominations are beginning to realize that the small 
church is their future. Support for small churches is springing up here and there, with 
health and growth instruction that does not originate in the largest of the churches, but 
does reflect and honor the small-church mindset. Small is good for an American church. 
Small is historically the way in which the church has been experienced and maintained. 
We see in the cutting process of developing a gem, some bits must be left behind, and 
similarly, in the small church, bits of the past that hold us back must be discarded. 
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“When it comes to churches one size doesn’t fit all. ”22 The mega-church will 
continue, and is likely to remain the place to go and be seen for the baby-boomer 
generation. At the same time, the strength of American Christianity will be in the 
thousands and thousands of small churches that continue their journey of serving God’s 
kingdom. 

Providing materials, programs, encouragement, and prayer to help the small 
church turn around its image (not its attendance) is critical for this moment. Leaving the 
‘poor us’ attitude behind, and pressing on with ‘we can do it’ will be at the root of turn¬ 
around stories for many churches. Going from surviving to thriving will soon be the 
stories we hear from small, mostly long-established churches. An attitude change may not 
yield more people in worship, but financial concerns can better be addressed and 
building-related necessities attended to with a congregation’s renewed commitment to the 
church—and more specifically to the small church. 

There are great days ahead for the American church. Freed from blame for the 
disappearance of members over the years, they can look to the heights to see where God 
is leading them. They can climb up from the dark valley and see the light of health and 
stability. They can become, once again, the church that God wants them to be. 

The thesis project for which this chapter has been written, and the resulting thesis 
concerning the small church and its leadership, fit right into the scenario of many 
churches right now. They need help, in the form of encouragement, in learning new skills 
to update their leadership abilities, and in beginning to think that small can be good, in 


22 Anthony G. Pappas, Entering the World of the Small Church, Introduction by Douglas Walrath, 
(Lantham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers/Alban Institute Publications, 2000), vii. 
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fact just right in a church. The time for such work to be done and shared for the good of 
the church in America is now. 

“The question of the church, seen from the inside, is not how it can measure up to 
the expectations of society, nor what it must do to become a savior of civilization, but 
rather how it can be true to itself, that is, to its Head. ”23 

Case Study 

Price Hill Baptist Church (PHBC), on the west side of Cincinnati, Ohio, is a 
model example of the up-and-down membership that occurred in huge numbers of 
churches in the mid-twentieth century. Started as a Sunday School in the 1890s, it grew 
into a church with its own building. 24 At fifty years of ministry, this little neighborhood 
church, part of the American Baptist denomination, sat on a well-traveled street. It was 
overflowing with attendees and physical resources were strained. Membership records 
show a great increase starting in the 1940s. The church members purchased an empty lot, 
half a mile farther away from the city, where they could build a wonderful sanctuary. 
Over time, they raised funds and built a larger sanctuary building. 

Moving day in 1952 was dramatic for the church. Another neighborhood 
congregation, Plymouth Congregational Church (PCC), recalls that they took time from 
their own service one Sunday in the early 1950s to watch the parade of PHBC members 
march from Warsaw Avenue to their new location on Glenway Avenue. It was a great 


23 Richard H. Niebuhr, Wilhelm Pauck, and Francis P. Miller, The Church against the World 
(Chicago, IL: Willett, Clark & Co., 1935), 4. 


24 Price Hill Baptist Church Membership Record. (Cincinnati, OH. 1902-1912). 
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happening for the whole area, a church growing so big that they had to move out of their 
building into a larger one. 

The minutes of the business meetings for the congregation clearly show that the 
dream of a new church building had been a long-term vision. Various strategies to 
increase the building fund were tried over nearly fifteen years before the building could 
be financed and constructed. The fund did not grow quickly, even though in the blue- 
collar congregation, the members most likely gave all they could to the dream. At its high 
point of membership, the church’s funding was not far over the required budget, and 
records show it was a struggle to save money for the much-needed new building. 25 
Nevertheless, small and incremental progress was made each year in the building 
program, on the mortgage, and on the educational wing that followed. Eventually, the 
mortgage was retired by a large gift from two sisters, both daughters of William B. 

Doane, a family well known as a benefactor of churches in the area. 

How did they decide on the size of the new building? From their vantage point it 
seemed good to build not just for the current number of attendees, but with the 
expectation that they would continue to grow at the same rate. Seating in the new 
sanctuary was greatly increased, and the chancel area was bigger, with a divided pulpit. 
There was a fellowship hall with a stage beneath the sanctuary. This lower level included 
a large kitchen, restrooms, and several small rooms where classes and groups met. A 
balcony, the subject of much concern regarding the noise of footsteps, held an additional 
number of attendees for the Sunday morning worship service. Every available space, 
from the kitchen to the stage to the balcony, was used for a Sunday School class. Space in 


25 Price Hill Baptist Church Business Meeting Reports. (Cincinnati, OH. 1927-1969). 
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the next-door elementary school, Carson, was borrowed for children’s classes. Even with 
the new spacious church, they were already out of space. 

The second phase of the building project was to enlarge the footprint of the 
building by the addition of a three-story education building. This entailed tearing down 
the parsonage/classroom home which predated their purchase of the land. Each floor had 
a central large room with many smaller classrooms around it that could accommodate all 
the classes that had been squeezed into the corners and spaces of the sanctuary building. 
The congregation members willingly put in countless hours of work and construction on 
the education wing. The new building, dedicated in 1958, was the fruition of a dream of 
nearly twenty years. Decades later, members could remember laying tile in a certain 
hallway and painting specific rooms with a sense of pride and joy. 

After only about ten years of use, Price Hill Baptist Church found that the third 
floor of the educational wing was not really needed for the little ones. A Montessori 
school was allowed to rent this area of the church for many years. The illusion of still 
needing the classrooms for church children was there, even though the rooms were not 
being used for that or any other church purposes. As the years advanced, the lower-level 
rooms were used less, but were still needed and used to some degree for various functions 
each year. 

Changes continued to occur. As the members saved money in their personal 
accounts, they moved away from the church neighborhood, to newer homes and larger 
lots in the suburbs, starting in the 1970s. They commuted to the church, but the idea of 
bringing the next-door-neighbor kids with them had been lost. And lost too was the 
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influence of lots of neighbors who attended the church and who walked to church as a 
habit. 

The people who had moved into the neighborhood as the more affluent moved out 
were sometimes renters rather than owners. They looked different from the white 
Kentucky and Appalachian families who had moved north of the Ohio River to seek 
work, and now resided in the suburbs. They were Greek, they were African American, 
they generally had lower incomes, and they did not attend church as a habit. And so, 
because of cultural barriers and societal shifts in going to church, the number of attendees 
and joiners decreased, and as the building reached the age of about thirty, it had many 
empty seats on Sunday mornings. The congregation, seeking to be available to the 
community, allowed an evangelistic Christian group to hold afternoon services in Greek 
in the building. 

Denominational literature of the late 1970s and 1980s does not seem to identify 
church decline. The churches of America and most Protestant denominations were still on 
the high of attendance from the previous decades. True, there were fewer people in 
church, but this could be explained by a number of factors. Yes, the youth groups were 
smaller, but larger numbers could still be rallied from time to time. Price Hill Baptist 
Church followed this trend. The decline continued. No comprehensive, obvious reason 
for it can be identified. Was it the several pastors of the last three decades of the twentieth 
century? Was it children raised in the church who did not return as adults and bring their 
own children? 

The face of the neighborhood continued to change as Hispanic persons and 
families added to the diversity of the area. The income level of the neighborhood 
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continued to drop. Families with children left the church because there were fewer other 
families, and the ministries to them dwindled. Sunday School classes were combined and 
merged until there were just two adult classes left. The church survived, sometimes 
thrived, but when members began looking around for all the people they knew, they 
realized the good old days were behind them. 

The members who remained were dedicated and inventive. New ministries, new 
focus, and new patterns of understanding the neighborhood they started out in were all 
beginning to take shape. Sharing Vacation Bible School with another neighborhood 
church was a success. A back-to-school fair became a standard for several years, 
attracting over a hundred children with their parents. But no outreach or programs 
persuaded neighborhood residents to attend the church. Serving the community now 
meant serving those around the church who were not part of the church. 

To their surprise, near the beginning of the twenty-first century, Price Hill Baptist 
Church found it had an invitation to merge with that same church (PCC) whose members 
had waved from their porch on the day the PHBC members marched so proudly down the 
streets of the neighborhood to their new location on Glenway Avenue. The PCC members 
felt unable to continue on their own, having a very small congregation without enough 
members able to help with physical work. They had been using only portions of the 
building, and had discontinued all but one group that held meetings and events for the 
congregation. They did have funds well beyond those needed for basic survival of the 
church, but even the stopgap repair of the crumbling building seemed too expensive in 
light of the poor outlook for the future of the church. 
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Price Hill Baptist considered their situation. While the public school next door, 
Carson, now rented two levels of the education building, and contributions were close to 
the budget needed, they were facing a likely future of continued decline of members and 
money. Membership numbers taken from the church membership record 26 and church 
business meeting reports27 are shown in figure 3 and table 3. They show not the total 
number of members, but how many members were added to the roll each year. These 
numbers are additions, and do not take into account any deaths, transfers, or inactivity on 
the part of members. 

PHBC voted yes to the opportunity Plymouth had proposed to them. The Price 
Hill Baptist building now would house the combined congregations. They employed a 
craftsman to reconfigure the PCC stained-glass windows to fit the PHBC windows. This 
and the addition of a few other mementos merged the buildings as the congregation 
worked hard to merge their hearts and practices. Now the congregation was able to 
maintain the building, afford a full-time pastor, and allow a Hispanic congregation to also 
call the building home. The merged church continued to minister to the neighborhood, 
then as at first, as a small church. 

Thanks to the merger, the church carries on. Without the merger, neither church 
would have survived the beginning decades of this century. Heritage Community Church 
(the merged church’s name) can afford to look past those good old days because it is 
again a living, healthy church. Its members see that God has a good plan for the present 
and the future for them and their pastor as they follow God’s leading. 


26 Price Hill Baptist Church Membership Record. 

27 Price Hill Baptist Church Business Meeting Reports. 




















































































CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Studying the small church involves discovering what has been pondered on and 
said by theologians about the church as a whole, and about the small church, both in the 
past and in the present. The examination of the nature of the church with respect to 
theology is the doctrine of the church, or ecclesiology. Through this lens, we can examine 
what has been said about the church, and determine whether the small church has been 
called out and dealt with separately from the church as a whole over the history of the 
Christian church. 

The word “church” can be used in several ways. For many centuries, theologians 
talked of the church without much regard for the distinctions we use today. Indeed, the 
doctrine of the church itself received little attention in antiquity when compared to other 
Christian doctrines. This limitation encourages careful identification of the meaning of 
‘church’ in each reference that is found, so that the historic texts are understood correctly. 
Distinctions among these usages will be surveyed and defined for clarity in this chapter. 
Grinding through the brilliance of the thoughts of theologians past will help to make clear 
how they connect to theologians of today. 

In the last century, particular societal and global trends have been a help to 
theologians in the development of the doctrine of the church. Thoughts of an early- 
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twentieth-century theologian are included so that we might can see the effect of his 
traditions in the church landscape. His theological work gives us a more developed 
doctrine of the church, and a helpful background for understanding the church of his 
time. 

In the last forty years, much has been written on the church in a theological sense, 
yielding greater numbers of theories and commentaries on the doctrine of the church. 
However, the authors are not theological experts, as was true in the past. Rather, they are 
often practitioners. That is to say they are pastors, speakers, experts and teachers of 
church growth, church maintenance, or church enhancement programs. Their theological 
writings are combined with practical advice and methodologies for a congregation to 
implement and use. A sampling of these ideas will be surveyed in order to understand the 
current ideas about the doctrine of the church. Occasionally the small church is addressed 
specifically, and such work relates directly to the aim of this research project and doctoral 
thesis. 

The most helpful information concerning the doctrine of the church will be found 
in some of the most recent work. Along with methodologies for change and church- 
growth, a new group of writers is using the assumption that the small church is a viable 
option in the twenty-first century. They are revealing various facets of the small church 
that have not been seen, but contribute to beautiful views of what God is doing now. 

However, before exploring these ideas, we will first turn to Biblical texts that help 
us understand what God has to say about the early church, the small church, and small 
gatherings of believers. It is from this basis that all other work proceeds. 
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Biblical Grounding 

The Word of God has much to say about groups large and small. We think of the 

seemingly innumerable masses of Israelites marching out of Egyptian captivity behind 

Moses as he crosses the Red Sea. And we remember the very few men chosen as a group 

of spies used for reconnaissance. Massive armies could be raised in the early tribal years, 

as Gideon did in Judges 6, but God reduced the number of warriors needed from 32,000 

to 300. This showed that the battle was won by the power of God, not that of man. After 

both the building and the rebuilding of the Temple in Jerusalem, great crowds came to the 

Temple for Holy Days. However, they gathered in small groups in their home towns, in 

synagogues and homes, for teaching and worship. The large and the small were both 

valued by God in the continuing saga of the Israelites. 

Jesus taught the masses on the hills and the plains of Galilee. When he organized 

his followers, he named the group of twelve that we know as the disciples. He was among 

a throng of faithful Jews at the Jerusalem temple on his last pilgrimage there, yet taught a 

smaller group on the temple steps. He too used the large and the small for his purposes. 

And so it was with the new believers who sought to form in groups and spread the 

Good News in the book of Acts. We think of the one church in Jerusalem, and its need to 

have deacons named to help with the work of that first church. It must have been a large 

church with many people—but it was not the only church. O’Brien writes, 

The three thousand that responded to Peter’s message were dispersed over an area 
twice the size of Texas and separated by the Mediterranean Sea. Pentecost may 
have been the first mass revival in history, but it did not create the first mega¬ 
church. Instead, Acts 2 records the birth of many small—even micro— 
congregations. ... In the passages where Scripture records the increase of 
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numbers, it is usually testifying to the growth of the church universal, not a single 
congregation. 1 

McRay also speaks about the early, small churches. “From the very beginning, 
Christians customarily gathered in homes for meals, fellowship, prayer, and mutual 
encouragement (Acts 2:42-47; 12:12).” He notes as well that “churches are always said to 
meet in someone’s house (Rom 16:5, 23; 1 Cor 16:19; Col 4:15; Phlm 2). ”2 

What a refreshing perspective this history offers to the majority of American 
churchgoers, who are a part of a small church. We are l ik e our spiritual ancestors both in 
our small groups or churches, and in our plentiful numbers of congregations. That 
information helps us put ourselves on the receiving end when we listen to Paul’s letters to 
small churches. We see that he often names particular people in the congregations, and 
that makes us think of a small group of people. In his letters he often speaks to the entire 
group about the issues they are facing together, which is also an indicator of a unified, 
usually small, group of believers. 

God calls both great and small groups together. Both are used for God’s purposes. 
Neither can be said to be God’s favorite, and both can give honor to God as they fulfill 
those purposes. The Biblical witness shows that small groups and small (house) churches 
were key to the life of the first Christians, even as small groups played central roles for 
the Israelites throughout their history. 


1 Brandon J. O'Brien, The Strategically Small Church: Intimate, Nimble, Authentic, and Effective 
(Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House Publishers, 2010), 29. 

2 Rob McRay, “Theology of the Small Church,” Leaven 6, no. 4, Article 9 (1998), 1-2, accessed 
October 2014, http://digitalcommons.pepperdine.edU/leaven/vol6/iss4/9. 
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When the term “church” is used, multiple meanings can be intended. These 
meanings fall into two broad categories or emphases within the doctrine of the church, as 
defined by Thomas: “The first [category] is the tendency to define the church in a legal 
way in terms of outward and visible factors. ”3 In this categorization, the church is the 
building in which believers gather for worship, activities, shared meals, and meetings. It 
is one group of Christians in one structure. 

Also in this first category is the church as a denominational term, referring to a 
group of congregations that hold particular practices in common. Names of these 
denominations might include Baptist, or Methodist, or Presbyterian .4 This designation is 
more modem than the first, having taken form as myriad traditions grew out of the 
Reformation movement. 

Included in the first category as well is the church as the universal church, 
consisting of all congregations in all places that are dedicated to Jesus Christ. The church 
is one body, made up of many parts, with varying appearances and practices. 

There is another broad emphasis of the doctrine of the church as Thomas defines 
it. “The second [category] is the tendency to define the church in inward, invisible, or 
spiritual terms such as faith, election, regeneration, purity of life, and the presence of the 
Spirit. ”5 This second category will be investigated in the model of ministry used for this 
doctoral project. 

3 Owen C. Thomas, Introduction to Theology, rev. ed. ( Wilton, CT: Morehouse Publishing, 1983), 

233. 

4 Millard J. Erickson, Christian Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1985), 1026. 

5 Thomas, Introduction to Theology, 233. 
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The purpose of this chapter is to examine what has been written about the small 
church, using the first broad emphasis of the church as an outward and visible entity. The 
three theological perspectives within this emphasis will all be used in the process of 
understanding the small church. For clarity, the designations of congregation, 
denomination, and universal will be utilized where needed. The main discussion will 
focus on the congregational level of the church. The denominational church and the 
universal aspects will be included where they can enhance our understanding. 

Historic Christian Theological Thought on the 
Doctrine of the Church 

Augustine had the idea “that the church is the mystical body of Christ whose 
principle of unity is that it is a fellowship of love. ”6 He was writing in an era of 
Christianity that had one church, and was organized to have one hierarchical structure. 
Individual churches throughout the world were a part of the whole in theology, practice, 
government, tradition, and (presumably) preaching. Thus his thinking was entirely true 
for the church in his age. Augustine’s life and work, which lasted from the mid-fourth to 
mid-fifth century, have been instrumental in the building of Christian thinking and acting 
through the centuries. 

Augustine also defined the one church as having two forms, visible and invisible. 
These two forms are both found in certain aspects of the concepts presented by Augustine 
regarding the use of the word ‘church.’ His perspective could easily be applied to a single 
congregation today. Applying it to the wider church, however, is questionable. The many 


6 Thomas, Introduction to Theology, 233. 
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traditions and denominations that have grown out of the Reformation (long after 
Augustine) have made the concept of the one church difficult to apply to every church 
that now exists. 

Another theologian who adds to our understanding of the doctrine of the church 
lived in the sixteenth century. Martin Luther is a key theologian in controversial 
theological thinking on the one church. The splitting of the church, in the age of the 
Reformation, happened in part because of his emphasis on changing and expanding 
theological viewpoints, as well as his decisive and divisive actions. His writing marks a 
time when there was much to be said about the church, and the changing form of the 
church. 

In the time of Luther, the assumption was that the church does not have to be a 
single worldwide entity. “Luther declares that the Church is already a spiritual 
community composed of all the believers in Christ upon earth, that it is not a bodily 
assembly at all, but a truly spiritual thing, ‘an assembly of the hearts in one faith’; that 
‘external unity is not the fulfilment of a divine commandment.’”? If we can agree with 
this assertion, it then paves the way for many groups or churches of Christians to have the 
spiritual right to form and formulate their own theologies. 

Indeed, Atkinson notes that Luther’s meaning is clear. “There are many Christians 
outside the unity of the Roman Church who are nonetheless within the true church.”s and 
Luther himself lists for us “the Muscovites, Russians, Greeks, Bohemians and many other 


7 James Atkinson, Martin Luther: Prophet to the Church Catholic (Grand Rapids, MI: William. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1983), 191. 


8 Atkinson, Martin Luther, 191. 
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great peoples in the world .”9 While none of these groups would correspond to a small 
church in any sense of the term, we can see where Luther is headed. The Roman Catholic 
Church is not the only church, and there are legitimate separate churches. 

Luther’s seven ‘marks of the church’ indicate the nature of the church and of 
God’s people. His list of what a church includes is the possession of the Word of God, 
baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the office of the keys (discipline), ministry, prayer, and 
cross-bearing (or suffering). 10 As with Augustine, these theological understandings can 
be applied globally to the church, and more locally to a church congregation. 

These two theologians grasp the overall picture of the church, and share their 
vision of its nature. Each of them is writing for his time, and for the church in his time. 
However, we can begin to see a progression from one church to greater numbers of 
traditions and churches. The unity of the one church is fading, as the many churches in 
existence find individual expressions of their nature. The unity of the many is a theme to 
be further explored by theologians as the centuries progress. 

As the twentieth century begins, we find the theologian Karl Barth has pertinent 
insights and writings of interest. “His doctrine on the Church is but another facet of his 
presentation of the one main theme: God and man in their distinction and relation through 
the activity of God alone.” 11 Following Barth’s discussion of the “dialectic duality,’ an 
endpoint and explanation come into focus. “The opposition between the Gospel and the 


9 Atkinson, Martin Luther, 191. 

10 Eugene F. A. Klug, “Luther’s Understanding of ‘Church’ in His Treatise On the Councils and 
the Church of 1539” Concordia Theological Quarterly 44, no.l (January 1980), 35-37, accessed March 28, 
2016, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost, 

i i Colm O'Grady, The Church in the Theology of Karl Barth (London, UK: Geoffrey Chapman, 
1968), 21. 
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Church is the opposition between God and man”. 12 These strong words make it clear that 

Barth has theological opinions concerning the church. 

What is the church? “The community is an assembly which comes into existence 

in response to a call, in a definite place, and as a community. ”13 This sounds like a 

congregation. The realization that there are many churches in many varieties informs the 

background of Barth’s experience and work. This multiplicity is normative in his 

experience. Barth does touch on church size in his description of the church dogmatic. 

Two errors must be resisted. The first says that the bigger the membership of a 
Church the greater its probability of being the true Church. But what has this to do 
with the truth? . . . The truth may lie with the tiniest of minorities—even with the 
two or three of Mt 18:20. On the other hand, it must not be presumed that the 
opinion of the minority is probably true. Neither big numbers nor small numbers 
have any bearing on the perception of the catholicity of the Church. 14 

Barth represents the developing ideas of the doctrine of the church in the first half 
of the twentieth century. At mid-century (1948), the first assembly of the World Council 
of Churches was held. This event, which brought together many traditions and 
denominations, pushed the doctrine of the church into the forefront of many minds. “The 
ecumenical movement forced the churches to face the question of their own self¬ 
understanding, the question of the nature of the church and its unity in the face of its 
divisions.” 15 


12 O'Grady, Theology of Karl Barth, 30. 

13 O'Grady, Theology of Karl Barth, 250. 

14 O'Grady, Theology of Karl Barth, 278. 

15 Thomas, Introduction to Theology, 234. 
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Contemporary Christian Theological Thought 
on the Doctrine of the Church 

Erickson, in Christian Theology , points out “that at no point in the history of 
Christian thought has the doctrine of the church received the direct and complete 
attention which other doctrines have received.” 16 And Macquarrie, in Principles of 
Christian Theology, describes it in this way. “Probably more gets written on the Church 
nowadays than on any other single theological theme. Most of this writing has a practical 
orientation.”i7 

The emphasis on theology, or on certain doctrines of theology, changes from one 
era to the next. An emphasis on growing churches was the prevailing doctrinal thought, 
found in books and seminars from the 1960s to the turn of the century. It was to address 
church attendance, which diminished significantly after the crowded churches of the 
1940s and 1950s. Denominations, staffed by those former pastors who were known as 
congregation builders, tried to help by boiling down an organic growth process of God’s 
movement in the world into bite-sized programs for churches. Small was not good. Big 
was better. This was the prevailing doctrine of the church. 

One of the most well-known church-growth books, The Purpose Driven Church, 
was and is very popular among American churches. The author is a visionary church- 
growth pastor, and many congregations yearned to reproduce the eye-popping increases 
in membership described in the book. The book is easily read, has good illustrations, and 


16 Erickson, Christian Theology, 1026. 

n John Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology, 2nd ed. (New York, NY: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1977), 386. 
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offers helpful concepts such as the visual aid of a baseball diamond for spiritual steps to 
take with new members. 

But seldom do we remember Warren’s words that “the Saddleback Valley, in 
Orange County, southern California, was the fastest-growing area in the fastest-growing 
county in the United States during the decade of the 1970s.”i8 Of course the church grew! 
It was located in a place where growing was natural and happening all around the 
community. 

But the growth there was not anything like the growth in many places in America. 
Applying the recommended methods without the same potential member base 
surrounding the church was unlikely to achieve explosive growth. Perhaps this is why 
most churches that tried the purpose-driven method were not wildly successful in 
increasing their congregation. Saddleback is a good example of a biography of a fast¬ 
growing church, but not a recipe for church growth. The book demonstrates that while we 
can learn from each other, the Holy Spirit deals with each congregation differently. 
Cookie-cutter approaches are not always theologically sound when used to cut dough of 
different types. The intricacies of the small church and what makes them grow are much 
more varied than might be expected or imagined. 

Willimon and Wilson hit the nail on the head when they wrote, “[c]hurch leaders 
have attempted to deal with the perceived ‘problem’ of the small congregation by trying 
to make it into a large organization through. . . . the small congregation being pressured 


is Rick Warren, The Purpose Driven Church, Growth without Compromising Your Message and 
Vision (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1995), 34. 
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to become what it generally cannot be.”i9 There was a tension between denominational 
expectations for church size and actual church attendance in America. Most churches did 
not grow through the use of any church-growth strategies that were available. Certainly 
there might have been benefits in spiritual growth, good management tactics, visioning 
for the future, and other components of the programs that brought good results, but 
overall, churches did not respond within the expected growth patterns. What was wrong? 
Were the theological systems presented faulty? 

Some of these programs, originating from denominations, from practitioners of 
church writing, and from pastors who had seen growth in their churches from small to 
large, were useful to some other churches in growing. But most of the books and 
seminars and methods just did not work for the majority of churches. Pastors and people 
were left feeling they had done something wrong, or had not worked hard enough, when 
despite their best efforts attendance continued to drop, or plateau. 

The doctrine of the church in the second half of the twentieth century, in both 
print and practice in America, encouraged a return to health, big congregations, and what 
was thought to be the good old days. But perhaps God was not in agreement with this 
theological stance. Churches kept getting smaller. And, as if catching a new wind from 
the Holy Spirit, as the twentieth century ended, hope began to grow in the hearts of small 
churches. Maybe small was not bad. Maybe the history of the American church indicated 
that most churches were naturally small, and the mid-century swell was the actual 
anomaly in church size. Now, churches were returning to their normal, smaller selves. 


19 Will Willimon and Robeit Wilson, Creative Leadership Series, Preaching and Worship in the 
Small Church (Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 1980), 15. 
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And finally, as we enter the twenty-first century, the literature and books have 
begun to propose that small churches can be healthy, spiritually happy, and productive 
for the Lord. The general focus of the doctrine of the church has again changed. Could it 
be that we have come to the same realization that Gideon did with his 300 men? That we 
must turn to God and acknowledge that the church (and the battle) are God’s, and 
“ultimately only God causes the growth. ”20 Without God, and God’s will for a church, it 
can be a frustrating exercise to use the growth methodologies. Churches can be left with 
little spiritual content after using books and seminars. God must be in the mix in any 
healthy church, and in the everyday practices of all churches. 

As the mainstream of thought about the doctrine of the small church changes, 
natural church development is one concept that is embracing the same church-growth 
ideas, claiming that “God has provided everything we’ll ever need for church growth .”21 
Here, they outline the problem with churches. “Instead of using God’s means, we try to 
do things in our own strength - with much pulling and pushing. ”22 Their method 
encourages churches to seek God’s will for the congregation, and then act on it. A more 
radical book, Organix, 23 carefully identifies issues from a current and healthy church- 
leadership perspective so that a millennium church-leadership focus can be understood 
and developed. Its author. Bob Whitesel, is known as a church-change and church-growth 


20 Gary L. McIntosh, One Size Doesn't Fit All: Bringing Out the Best in Any Size Church (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Revell, 1999), 143. 

21 Christian A. Schwarz, Natural Church Development: A Guide to Eight Essential Qualities of 
Healthy Churches (St. Charles, IL: Churchsmart Resources, 1996), 7. 

22 Schwarz, Natural Church Development, 7. 

23 Bob Whitesel, Organix: Signs of Leadership in a Changing Church (Nashville, TN, Abington 
Press, 2011). 
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expert, and in this book he offers strategies that would be useful for any size of church, 
without great pressure to focus only on growth. 

We are turning to more theology and fewer programmatic materials in the more 
recent books about churches, such as Holy Places, Small Spaces. In this book, Kemp 
charts and discusses several small-church values that contrast with modem cultural 
values. For example, stable, change-resistant organizational structures” are a small- 
church value, while the corresponding modern cultural value is nearly its opposite, 
“dynamic, highly flexible organizational structures.” 24 Kemp brings in the names of 
McGavran, Wagner, and Arn (all well-known growth experts) as early authors of the 
concept that a church must change its values, and its theology of ‘doing church,’ to move 
from its current place in the world. Kemp’s emphasis differs from their approaches, 
however, as his more recent book talks about the essence and the nature of the small 
church. 

Kemp entertains the idea that “[t]he defining mark of the small church is 
simplicity. ”25 But most important, he discusses a recent and current cultural shift in 
America that shows people are more interested in becoming part of a small group such as 
is found in the fellowship of the small church. The ‘bigger is better’ mindset of 
“[twentieth century thought is being defeated not by academic argument, but by the deep 
felt longing of our collective soul... .there is also a return to seeking God as the one who 
can reveal our purpose for being and the meaning of life. ”26 


24 Bill Kemp, Holy Places, Small Places: A Hopeful Future for the Small Membership Church 
(Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 2005), 10. 


25 Kemp, Holy Places, Small Places, 54. 

26 Kemp, Holy Places, Small Places, 140. 
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Acknowledging and addressing the changing tone of the doctrine of the church in 


the recent past, and the focus on the church-growth movement, O’Brien points the finger 
at “a small group of experts.... [who] write books, speak at conferences, and typically 
lead large and influential congregations.” Their portrayal of “the ‘real’ church 
experience . . . [has] made it difficult for us to appreciate our own experience because it 
doesn’t measure up to theirs. We have lost the ability to see and judge our success for 
ourselves. ”27 He sees the key to church health as authenticity. 

In other words, authenticity is not a strategy. My point is simply to 
encourage us to recognize that now is the time to stop pretending, to start thinking 
critically about the way our congregation’s behavior aligns with its stated values, 
and to become the churches Christ has been urging us to be all along .28 

While focused on the felt needs of a small congregation, The Strategically Small 

Church affirms that we no longer need worry so much about size or growth, and instead 

can focus on the intention and direction of what is right for our particular congregation. 

Armstrong, in the recently published Your Church is Too Small, reviews his faith 

journey from a theological context. He uses Augustine’s four marks of the church to 

serve as a basis for new spiritual awakening among people and churches. He writes about 

the concepts that “the church is one, . . . the church is holy,. . . the church is catholic, . . . 

and . . . the church is apostolic. ”29 Returning to these ancient ideas moves us forward in 

accepting the shapes and sizes of congregations that God would have us be, and lets us 

leave behind the mentality that ‘bigger is better’ and is what God desires. 


27 O’Brien, Strategically Small Church, 22. 

28 O’Brien, Strategically Small Church, 74. 

29 John H. Armstrong, Your Church Is Too Small: Why Unity in Christ's Mission Is Vital to the 
Future of the Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2010), 67-71. 
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Specifically, I urge you to rethink the nature of the church, not its programmatic 
performance, or persistent differences. American Christians talk a great deal about 
megashifts, which has led us to evaluate the performance of the church 
endlessly ... we are right to be weary of many of these approaches since they sap 
our collective soul dry and fail to give us a big vision of what God intends to do 
throughout the world. 30 


Finally, although the size of the church is of interest for this doctoral project, and 
we can be helped by working with a part of the church we can get our arms around, we 
must agree with the Rev. Dr. Robert Smith when he preaches, “stop talking about, well, I 
pastor this little church. There is no little church or big church or medium size church. ”31 
Indeed, it is God’s church, and it is this church that will be helped and encouraged by this 
work. 


Conclusion 

It is refreshing to hear a contemporary theologian echo the earliest beginnings of 
the doctrine of the nature of the church. While the church begun in Jerusalem has spread 
to become a great network of traditions and denominations in the world today, the 
theology of the church is still based on the small group of people, aimed toward God, 
under our Savior and Lord, Jesus Christ. 

The slow progression of thought about the nature of the church throughout most 
of Christianity’s history contrasts strongly with the speed of change and thinking in the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries. The great membership changes and growth in the 
1940s to 1960s swelled congregational ranks, only to have membership shrink to smaller 


30 Armstrong, Your Church is too Small, 21. 

31 Robert Smith, “Holiness and Idolatry for Ministry” (Plenary Sermon, United Theological 
Seminary Doctor of Ministry Intensive Seminar, Dayton, OH, August 20, 2014). 
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numbers inside churches in the late twentieth century. The mass exodus from church rolls 
was accompanied by a great erosion, on the part of the remaining churchgoers, of the 
feeling that God was with them. And so, turning to formulas and methods proposed by 
many sources, denominations and congregations tried to regain membership and the 
feeling of spiritual prosperity. 

As these efforts have failed, a new paradigm is beginning to be revealed. The 
small church is not going away. In fact, most small churches are holding their own. 
Statistics show that more often than not, it is new church plants that close, not long- 
established churches. And so we can surmise that there are things that are good and 
useful in small congregations. Perhaps small churches have their own identity, not as 
little versions of big churches, but with a form and theology of their own. As small is 
beginning to be considered an acceptable size for an American congregation, we look 
back and realize that this is historically how our churches have been organized. 

Validating the small-church experience is key to helping congregations feel 
empowered to do God’s work. Successfully turning the comer from a forced focus on 
church growth to a chosen focus of church health is a much needed change for small 
congregations. It can help a small church know that it has a place in today’s Christian 
world, and be ready for the next step, of work and witness in the world. 

The theological survey in this chapter has been helpful in better defining the need 
for this doctoral project. Small churches need to be encouraged and supported to be what 
God calls them to be, not a copy of any other church or movement. Small-church leaders 
would be helped by knowing about the recent historical and theological work in the 
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church, so that they may move on freely to participate in the positive changes that are 
happening today in these areas. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

The small church in America is a vital part of our Christian culture. Many aspects 
of the small church have been examined in the previous chapters, with the aim of 
highlighting the small church and small groups that God has used for God’s good 
purposes in the world. To complete a well-rounded view of the subject, and begin to 
smooth and polish the gem of the small church, this chapter will address issues and ideas 
not yet addressed. 

The church-growth movement of the mid-twentieth century has significantly 
changed attitudes in and toward small congregations in America. Specifically, the abrupt 
and challenging views put forth in the books of the church-growth era introduced the idea 
that only big churches are godly. The issue is clearly size. This movement gives 
instructions for making a small church big, which has caused problems in attitudes and 
actions in the American small church. The turn of the century has seen a challenge to, and 
a change in, this militant attitude. Voices now offer healthy choices to congregations. 
Each church is supported by this small-church emphasis in being allowed to be at peace 
with its size, and become the church God intends it to be at this moment in time. 

A second issue related to the small church is the idea of prayer. Many churches 
have prayer frequently, and speak the language of prayer reasonably well. There can be a 
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lack, however, of significant prayer on a personal level by leaders and pastors, which 
translates to the entire congregation. The practice of prayer needs revival and reemphasis 
in the small church to get the church in tune with God. 

A third issue that is not within the scope of this project, but is certainly a factor in 
all things church-related, is the clergy. I have never found a pastor in any setting who was 
without worries and problems and obstacles. We put on a brave front, but there is much 
that is troubling about the soul health of the clergy. The stresses confronting every church 
in America make pastoring a difficult career path to follow. 

Looking outside the arena of church books, we can find ideas in business books, 
and an autobiography/motivational book, that we can draw on to help the small church. 
Hopefulness is not a word usually used in connection with the health of a church, but it is 
a word that churches should use and internalize. It has great possibilities for use in 
healthy small churches, and those which wish to become or remain healthy. The same is 
true for the idea of reinvention. While much in a church may stay the same over time, 
some things do by necessity change, and this process can be undertaken intentionally by 
leaders and pastors in the small church. 

The concepts described above will become part of the curriculum for the 
Leadership Encouragement and Development program. Worked into the sessions of the 
LEAD program, they will help to mobilize a change of attitudes toward the church, and 
improve the life of the small church in which the concepts are taught and considered. 
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Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practices: 

The Issue of Church Size 

Size does matter. Churches in America have gone through decades of guilt and 
worry about their size in the last half-century. What have they done wrong, and how it 
might be fixed, are often foremost on their mind and in their plans. “The problems is with 
denominational officials and pastors and laypeople who think their church should be big 
and are made to (or make themselves), feel like failures when it doesn’t happen.” 1 The 
time has come to get out from under this burden, and step into the light of God’s love for 
small churches. Looking at published remarks about churches, small churches, and 
growth helps us to better understand the situation. 

John Maxwell authored the introduction to The Everychurch Guide to Growth: 
How Any Plateaued Church Can Grow. He lists some ideas about helping churches grow. 
“Great leaders build great churches, average leaders build average churches, anti-leaders 
harm churches. ”2 Depending on how you view your leadership skills, this may be a very 
discouraging thing to read, or it may be a boost to your ego. All in all, this type of 
grandiose, sweeping statement does more harm than good to the enthusiasm and thinking 
process of the person reading the book. It clearly sends the message, from the beginning, 
that this book is for great leaders, and you are probably not going to make it into their 
ranks. It is not only leaders who are targeted for this rough treatment. Pastors are 
described as players who either exert too much power and influence, or who do not have 
what it takes to grow a church at all. This tone of writing was accepted by those who 


1 Jason Byassee, The Gifts of the Small Church (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2010), 11. 

2 Elmer Towns, C. Peter Wagner, and Thom S. Rainer, The Everychurch Guide to Growth: How 
Any Plateaued Church Can Grow (Nashville, TN: B&H Books, 1998), 6. 
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embraced the literature and methods of church growth in the mid-twentieth century but 
feel antagonistic and draining to most leaders and pastors. 

“The Church Growth Movement has boldly asserted that not only is church 
growth OK, but it is the will of Almighty God. From the time he founded the movement 
in 1955, Donald McGavran of Fuller Seminary has declared with the tireless verve of a 
prophet that God wants His lost sheep found and brought into the fold”3 

Wagner issues this statement as a preliminary to tempering his own work and that 
of his peers, including McGavran. He acknowledges that church-growth attitudes and 
methods might have been negatively received by readers and seminar attendees. He 
admits there was “innocent but overenthusiastic arrogance on the part of some church 
growth advocates. ”4 However, the earlier cutthroat methodology had left many potential 
practitioners of the church-growth methods with an uneasy feeling about their church, 
and an unwillingness to follow those who proposed the growth methods. A similar 
argument is made by Carl Dudley, who seems to echo the unfortunate forcefulness of the 
church-growth movement experts. In writing about the church-growth movement, he 
notes “the small church must be ‘converted’ to believe that the change [to become a large 
church] is worth the cost.”s But this conversion is problematic because of what the small 
church must give up. “In a small church, membership growth means a loss of contact 
with the whole body of the congregation. ”6 


3 C. Peter Wagner, Leading Your Church to Growth (Ventura, CA: Baker Books, 1984), 13. 

4 Wagner, Leading Your Church, 16. 

5 Carl S. Dudley, Effective Small Churches in the Twenty-first Century (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2003), 59. 

6 Dudley, Effective Small Churches, 59. 
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The two previous quotations show one of the main reasons why the church- 
growth movement did not move very far into American churches. Forceful, aggressive 
methods met with resistance, and if initiated in a small church, often did not succeed. 
Congregations just did not want to be treated this way, and they responded by not 
implementing the ideas expounded upon in books and at conferences. The negative 
judgments and conflicting statements given by the church-growth experts created one 
more hurdle in the path to church growth for small churches. A church that wanted to 
grow using the methods found in a resource had to find ways to follow the plan of growth 
with their limited financial and people resources. They also had to somehow shed the 
negative pronouncements about the ungodly state of smallness. 

If a church-growth program was implemented and accepted, and the 
recommended methods were used, most churches still did not see the growth expected. 
This poor result was usually due to the second main reason why the church-growth 
movement did not work. The culture of the church did not change, or would not change. 
Without an underlying change in the attitudes of the leaders, pastors, and people, a 
congregation could not successfully implement the tactics and methods that were being 
proposed. 

Attitudes and authors changed as the twentieth century wore on, but by the turn of 
the century, some hard words were beginning to be spoken from the other side of the 
church-growth movement. Tucker, in her book Left Behind in a Megachurch World, 
writes, “The emphasis on church growth and success that pastors face in the ministry 
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derives little authority from Scripture.”? She retells the Biblical story of the sending out 
of disciples with the admonition from Jesus that it will be difficult. Furthermore, she 
asserts that there is no suggestion in the Bible of a proper size for a group of followers, 
other than the twelve named disciples of Christ. 

Softer words come from a denominational executive. “There’s nothing wrong 
with large churches of course, but there’s also nothing wrong with small churches. Some 
small churches will never experience great numerical growth, but that doesn’t mean 
they’re not important or that they have little to contribute.”s Bickers also discusses 
attendance figures of churches in America. “Approximately two-thirds of all churches in 
the United Sates average 100 people or fewer on Sundays. More than 100,000 churches 
average 50 people or fewer in their Sunday morning attendance.’^ 

We are currently approaching a time when churches that are small will be allowed 
to be small. Health, independent of size, is encouraged and affirmed. Options are offered. 
And the culture issue is addressed. Both Kemp and McIntosh address differing value 
systems for small and large churches. Modern culture in America is compared with the 
culture in small churches; their analysis shows, for example, that American culture values 
accomplishing tasks, while the small-church culture values relationships. The culture 
wants answers that work everywhere, while the small church wants to do it in its own 


7 Ruth A. Tucker, Left Behind in a Megachurch World: How God Works through Ordinary 
Churches (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2006), 64. 

s Dennis Bickers, The Healthy Small Church: Diagnosis and Treatment for the Big Issues (Kansas 
City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 2005), 14. 

9 Bickers, The Healthy Small Church, 13. 
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way.io Comparing the central organizing principles in churches of different sizes, we find 
that the small church is relational, the medium-sized church is pro grammatical, and the 
large church is organizational. 11 

These books, which offer comments on values and size in the church, are written 
to allow a leader, a pastor, and a church to decide what they would like to do. Growing 
would mean being willing to change the cultural norms, to bridge gaps that are not 
important at small sizes, and to work hard at becoming what they are not. But—and this 
difference cannot be emphasized enough—the new paradigm is to offer information 
without the judgment that equates larger size with greater godliness. 

Writers from small churches are speaking up for their tradition. We hear a little 
about groups who have never fit within the church-growth movement, and have chosen a 
different way, as discussed by Tucker. “Yet there are individuals and churches and even 
whole denominations that take seriously the call to simplicity, sacrifice and 
discipleship.”i 2 These churches have left the mega-church idea and church-growth 
movement behind in a continuing quest for more authentic discipleship, and a closer walk 
with Jesus. 

This sweeping change in thought since the middle of the last century needs to be 
communicated to small churches. Many pastors, leaders, and laypeople have attended a 
seminar, heard a convention speech in their denominational setting, or picked up a book 


10 Bill Kemp, Holy Places, Small Places: A Hopeful Future for the Small Membership Church 
(Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 2005), 10. 

i i Gary L. McIntosh, One Size Doesn't Fit All: Bringing Out the Best in Any Size Church (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Re veil, 1999), 30. 


12 Tucker, Left Behind, 63. 
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at a Christian bookstore that showed small churches in a negative light. And many of 
them have stopped there, not embracing the theories, but also not looking for more 
positive and helpful information. The reeducation of church leaders about the realities of 
small-church life, and the great potential within these congregations, is a very important 
part of the proposed Leadership Encouragement and Development program. 

Also important is the recognition that there are many small churches in America. 
There is no need for a church to feel alone or lonely in its work for the Lord. 
Understanding that most churches are small, and that mega-churches constitute a limited 
number of churches, can go a long way toward building the confidence of a small church. 

Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practices: 

Powerful Prayer Practices 

In part because we have been made to feel that small churches do not count, 
prayer practices and belief in prayer have slipped into a stale, often inactive place in the 
lives of leaders and pastors. Small churches need to examine and internalize new 
concepts for prayer. Leaders in the church in particular, as those who often pray in 
meetings and services, are in need of new paradigms of prayer. 

Using small empowered churches as examples, Kemp writes, “Small 
congregations have long understood the implications of Jesus’ prayer that we act as 
people who have been sent into the world, but who are not of the world (John 17:14- 
18).”i3 It is true that small churches have the ability to have a special and intimate prayer 
practice. Because of the nature of the small church, personal needs are often known and 


13 Kemp, Holy Places, Small Spaces, 141. 
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can be addressed in prayers. In additional, prayer chains are often friendly, personal calls 
and emails, offering more detail and concern than would be possible in larger church 
systems. 

Witnessing others who have a vital prayer life can be inspirational in developing 
an active prayer program. There are often members of a church who are known as sincere 
and frequent pray-ers. Often, they are called prayer warriors. In a small church, these 
people can be identified and asked to help the congregation become more intentional 
about prayer. Through hearing their practices and what benefits they have received as a 
result of their prayer life, these prayer warriors can inspire the rest of the church to 
become like them. 

Another concept to help people become more intentional about prayer through 
using the Bible comes from Hybels. In his book Courageous Leadership , he discusses his 
practice of praying to receive the positive attributes of Biblical leaders, u From David to 
Joshua to Esther to Paul, he identifies ten leaders whose attributes he wishes to emulate. 
This concept could easily be used and developed by using one leader each month to 
discuss and focus on. Board members and leaders could pray and think about those 
attributes during the month as their prayer focus. 

What instruction can we give leaders that would help in their meeting prayer? 
Daman addresses the concept of giving prayer more weight in the mix of organizational 
priorities. He calls prayer the “neglected responsibility. ”15 In the bustle of meetings and 
demands on our time, we put aside prayer in favor of things that seem more pressing and 

14 Bill Hybels, Courageous Leadership, expanded ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2009), 199. 

15 Glenn C. Daman, Developing Leaders for the Small Church: A Guide to Spiritual 
Transformation for the Church Board (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Academic & Professional, 2009), 82. 
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urgent. He asserts that “the spiritual health of the congregation begins with the leadership 
praying for the congregation.”i6 

How do leaders pray? Do their responsibilities cause them to pray in ways that are 
different from how other church members pray? Should their responsibilities cause them 
to pray more and seek out new ways to pray? Often church leaders become too busy to 
pray, and regardless of what they could and should do, they do not pray. 

Daman introduces the necessity of prayer for leaders. He gives six prayer topics 
for leaders to consider. Expanding on his work in the six prayer topics that leaders might 
use as they pray, I have added Scriptures that identify the values that Daman writes 
about. 

- First, we are to continually pray. “Rejoice always, pray continually, give thanks 
in all circumstances; for this is God’s will for you in Christ Jesus” (1 Thessalonians 5:16- 
18). 

- Second, we must pray if we are in leadership roles. “As for me, far be it from 
me that I should sin against the Lord by failing to pray for you. And I will teach you the 
way that is good and right” (1 Samuel 12:23). 

- Third, we must pray for and seek God’s direction. “I know the plans I have for 
you,” declares the Lord, “plans to prosper you and not to harm you, plans to give you 
hope and a future” (Jeremiah 29:11). 

- Fourth, we need to pray for change in the hearts of the congregation to God’s 
ways. “As the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways 
and my thoughts than your thoughts” (Isaiah 55:9). 


16 Daman, Developing Leaders, 87. 
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- Fifth, we must retain and encourage our own enthusiasm for ministry. “Be 
strong and courageous. Do not be afraid; do not be discouraged, for the Lord your God 
will be with you wherever you go” (Joshua 1:9). 

- Sixth, we must pray for and work for unity in the church. “I pray also for those 
who will believe in me through their message, that all of them may be one, Father, just as 
you are in me and I am in you” (John 17:20-21 ).\i 

Theoretical Foundations in Other Disciplines: 

Hopefulness 

Johnston, in his business-advice book The Hope Quotient , discusses the 
underlying need for hope in our lives. To him, a productive and goal-achieving lifestyle 
must have a basis in hopefulness. This book is a how-to in self-motivation, and a method 
for keeping discouragement, the opposite of hope, at bay in life. After using an on-line 
test to gauge current hopefulness, the reader progresses through seven steps to raise his or 
her hope quotient. This exercise is not designed just to improve mental acuity, but to 
transform the inner self so that the outer self is greater, stronger, and better than before. 
Many of the ideas found in the seven steps are common to other motivational methods in 
current literature. For example, step one, recharging your batteries, is found in most 
systems of self-improvement in some form. Another one of the steps, play to your 
strengths, offers the insight that each person has gifts given by God. In this step, the 
reader learns to identify what energizes him or her and then uses these gifts to live life to 
the fullest. 


17 Daman, Developing Leaders, 87-91. 
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The end of the book contains several small chapters on how various people, 
situations, and organizations can use the seven steps to renew themselves. In the chapter 
entitled “unleashing hope in your church,” we are encouraged to experience a 
membership explosion in our church like the one in the church at Jerusalem, as portrayed 
in the book of Acts. 

This was a Christian church fueled by faith, hope, and love. When the 
world can run to that kind of church, marriages are helped and healed; lost 
people’s lives and eternal destinies are changed.... In other words, when the 
church is focused on Christ and fueled by hope, it is the most powerful force in 
the world, is 

Johnston has a system of five identifying marks that he believes should be central 
to a growing-into-bigness church. It seems as though he has been to church, but does not 
understand that formulaic methods are not usually conduits of God’s movement in a 
church. Delving into his work and background reveals that he has been a pastor and has 
been involved in helping churches. While Johnston’s’ structured method may work for 
and help some churches, its tone is unfortunately similar to that of so many self (and 
church) improvement books. The idea of applying rigid principles to organic systems 
continues to have great appeal in the marketplace. While his overall method may well be 
useful for a small church, care should be taken to set aside his chapter on church-growth 
movement tactics. 

Another book that could be considered hopeful addresses change and our attitudes 
toward change in our life. Who Moved My Cheese? An Amazing Way to Deal with 
Change in Your Work and in Your Life is a small but powerful book, popular in business 


is Ray Johnston, The Hope Quotient: Measure It. Raise It. You'll Never Be the Same (Nashville, 
TN: Thomas Nelson, 2014), 187-188. 
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circles for some time. The main characters, four mice, split into teams of two, live in a 
maze, and seek cheese each day. As the story progresses, we can see resistance and 
acceptance of change by the mice as they search for the cheese. Once it is found, the 
attitudes of the mice differ, and when the cheese stores are moved, those attitudes come 
to the forefront of the story. 

Hopefulness enters the book as the reluctant pair of mice finally get on the move. 
The other pair, always ready and on the move, have found new cheese and are excited by 
the new opportunity to run the maze and discover again their skills and determination. 
Coaching, encouragement, and the example of these mice help to get the reluctant mice 
excited enough to change, move, and find cheese. 

The main idea of the book is fleshed out by the example of the tiny mice, and 
their various reactions to stress, challenge, and opportunity. Change is inevitable, and our 
reaction to it can be positive and hopeful, even in the face of setbacks and temporary 
resistance. 


Theoretical Foundations in Other Disciplines: 

Reinventing 

Whether a small church is healthy and happy as it is, or instead wishes for change, 
a certain number of differences will take place over time in the congregation. If you were 
to visit the church that I was raised in, you would see different people, but you would 
also see some of the same people who were faithful members when I was a child. The 
building is now as it was then, with a few minor changes. The service and the activities 


retain some traditions, but much has been redesigned to suit the congregation today. It is 
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the same church, but it has been reinvented. It was a gradual change, guided by the 
pastors of the church and tailored for the congregation. 

Several terms might be used in a religious context to describe this change. In his 
book Act like a Success, Think like a Success, Steve Harvey calls it reinventing. As he 
tells the story of the highs and lows of his life and career, he explains how he has become 
a comedic, talk-show, and game-show success. He figured out how to repackage his 
image to appeal to a broader segment of America. And he realized that his strongest 
ability was making people laugh. This realization and the effort to give his humor a more 
widespread appeal have enabled him to aspire to and reach the positions and 
opportunities he has today. Awareness of this path came slowly to him, and Harvey 
chronicles the bad decisions that litter the road he has taken through life. At the same 
time, Harvey always clung to the desire to be forward-moving, and to recoup losses, to 
improve his life. 19 

Many people will pick up this book to see what the host of Family Feud has to say 
about life. We might expect a surface-only autobiography, written to please his admirers. 
But instead of a trite book with shallow reflections, Harvey has produced a book that is 
helpful to those wishing to achieve a greater life than what they have now. Through trial 
and error he developed a plan that would help him achieve his dreams of providing well 
for his family, while being present to spend time and share family life with his wife and 
children. And his dream became possible through his drive to reinvent himself. 


19 Steve Harvey, Act like a Success, Think like a Success: Discovering Your Gift and the Way to 
Life's Riches (New York, NY: Amistad, 2014). 



If people can see where they would like to be, and move toward that goal by 
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making good decisions and taking appropriate risks, why can’t an organization, like the 
church, do the same? Experimenting with new ideas in a congregation, picking goals that 
are healthy and useful, can be the start of reinvention, just as it can be for individuals. 

As might be expected, Harvey interjects humor and lightheartedness in 
appropriate places in his book. This attitude makes the book even more helpful to a 
church in thinking about its actions. Serious books, meant to advise churches on how to 
change their actions for the better, are usually published with great care for the subject, 
but often this same book will miss the opportunity to include the joy of life in Christ and 
the fun-loving attitude that can be caught from happy association with other Christians. 

It is important to lay hands and eyes on a book like this. People in churches like 
the small church I grew up in might pick up this book at the library, or receive it as a gift 
for Christmas. It is easily read, and has important truths about life. Good concepts that 
can lead to plans made individually or corporately are available to those who take notice 
of this book. Useful sources can be found in many books and from many genres, and this 
one helps us orient and reinvent ourselves and our church for the better. 

Conclusion 

The small church in America is entering a phase in which its size is not a negative 
issue. A half-century ago, being small was considered ungodly and a wrong to be fixed, 
but this situation has changed. This chapter has reviewed several important theoretical 
considerations that are relevant to church size and the health of the small church. These 
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constructs have been examined with respect to their potential impact on the small church 
and with plans for inclusion in the LEAD program. 

Ways in which the attitudes of church leaders and pastors might be redirected 
from a focus on growth to a more user-friendly paradigm were investigated. The rigid 
thinking of the mid-twentieth century grated on the hearts of small churches. They were 
made to feel that God was not with them, and the big church was the only acceptable 
form for a congregation. Fortunately, the more recent resistance to and rejection of this 
school of thought have allowed new authors and their concepts to surface. These newer 
books and articles are accepting of God’s sizing of a church, and encouraging about 
building up the people in the congregation as well as equipping the small church for 
action and life in the twenty-first century. 

Next, prayer as a tool for helping small churches has been considered. Recent 
literature makes the point that the prayer life of small churches, and of their leaders, 
needs bolstering. Too often prayer is sincere but repetitious, honest but not uplifting. 
Through a more focused prayer life for individuals and congregations, a small church can 
become more Christ-centered and more ready for the work of God that needs to be done 
in that church. 

Not just religious literature, but business books can teach small churches about 
the role of hope. Much needed by most small congregations, which may be worn down 
and tired, encouragement and hope are welcome additions to the small church. Leaders 
are in need of opportunities for growth that instill hope in them. All of these sources 
remind us that at the center of any discussion about church, the individual members must 
not be pushed aside in favor of structured systems. 
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Similarly, reinventing a small church can be a wonderful idea for approaching the 
future. As described in Harvey’s book, reinvention can be seen as a possibility for giving 
a church fresh opportunities to reenergize itself and find God’s will for the congregation. 
Essential in the mix of books examined is the development of the individual. The wide 
variety of literature has brought this out as one of several helpful components that are 
used in the Doctor of Ministry project. Encouragement for small-church leaders, and their 
need for continuing growth, can be supported by Biblical and secular means, and 
translated into useful portions in the LEAD program. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

The focus of all my work for the Doctor of Ministry degree has been the small 
church in America. The brillance of God’s work in shaping the small church can be seen 
as each different subject was researched and a greater depth of understanding has been 
reached. Reviewing the chapters here will bring polish and clarity to the many facets of 
the gem that is the small church. 

In Chapter 2, Biblical Foundations, the story of Gideon was examined. This text, 
in the book of Judges, tells us that while 32,000 troops assembled to wage war, cutting 
the number to a mere 300 made it was obvious that God won the battle with strategy and 
perseverance. In the same way, in the small church, success must regularly be attributed 
to God, for it is only through God’s grace and gifts that the church continues to exist. 

Small numbers are important to Jesus in his ministry which is made clear through 
study of a New Testament passage, Matthew 18. The child, the one, the few, and the 
small group let us know of his concern and attention for individuals and small groups. 

God’s word assures us that God can use a group of any size for his good purposes, 
and that small groups are often used for particularly important work. While we are to be 
molded by the Bible, and not try to mold the Bible to our needs, it seems to be a 
reasonable observation that a small group of a few, or twelve, or 300, can move more 
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nimbly to understand and complete God’s will. The texts in Judges and Matthew are just 
a few of those that highlight small groups of people as they work for God and God’s 
purposes. 

The historical foundations of the small church are discussed in Chapter 3, and the 
background and data presented there help us learn about church in America during the 
last century. There was and is a lack of historical and statistical data concerning small 
churches. Perhaps the fault lies in our current preoccupation with numbers and statistics. 
Not all groups are studied and measured, and the small church in America is a prime 
example. What can be accurately claimed is that most Americans who attend church do 
so in a small church. 

The typical size is 100 persons and under, so the small church has really been the 
standard for much of this country’s history. To begin with, because of the rural nature of 
the country, the small church was the most common manifestation of the congregation. 
City churches were sometimes larger, as the population surrounding them was greater. 

But even many of the city churches were small, drawing mainly from the neighborhood 
in which the church was located. Near the middle of the twentieth century, we see an 
unusual trend in the churches, that of great growth in number of members. Over the 
course of approximately twenty years, churches found they had returning military, young 
families, and children flocking to the churches. 

Church expansion, graded Sunday Schools, and social activities accompanied the 
surge in attendance. The end of World War II and the baby boom were among the 
reasons for churches’ growing at nearly exponential rates. Many small churches became 
unexpectedly big. Denominations played their part by adding to their staff clergy who 
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had done well at pastoring small churches that grew to large churches. These clergy 
perpetuated the methods for growth that had aided them, as did many pastors, speakers, 
and church-growth experts. 

Just as there was expansion in middle decades of the century, however, there was 
a gradual stream of members leaving the church in the last two decades of the twentieth 
century. Adult baby boomers did not go to church, and neither did most of their children. 
Church membership numbers, always difficult to pin down, had a definite downward 
trend. Many newly completed building additions were now largely empty, and the 
churches kept wondering where everyone was on Sunday morning. 

The churches of America responded superbly well at a time when many people in 
our country felt the need to become an active part of a church for a few decades of their 
lives. However, the churches then returned to the norm for the American church: small 
congregations with many, many churches in both rural and urban areas. The city 
churches, once meeting places for a variety of denominational and area events, are often 
now small congregations. Mega-churches, although making up a very small percentage of 
American churches, are often far outside downtown areas, where they have room for 
large structures and vast parking lots, and have stepped into the role of central places for 
Christian events. 

The research for this historical chapter taught me that God frequently creates 
churches to be small. Attendance records are not critical, but of great concern is how each 
church discerns and puts into action God’s plan for them. The ups and downs in mid¬ 
century provide an understanding of what was happening in the country at that time. A 
case study of a church I pastored serves as a model for numerical change over the 
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decades. Its surge and ebb in people reflects a fascinating time in the history of the 
American church. 

The doctrine of the church is addressed in Chapter 4, Theological Foundations. 
Early Christian writers and theologians brush over this subject and give it little attention. 
Augustine and his “four marks” set the stage for thought about the church, but not much 
was done until the time of Martin Luther and the Protestant Reformation, when a little 
more thought and writing were devoted to the theology of the church. He divided the 
church with his commentary on what was happening within the church, and what the 
church should really be. Research suggests that these topics were not often considered in 
antiquity. 

In the last century, much more thought has been given to ecclesiology, the 
doctrine of the church. The concepts put forth by Barth in the first part of the twentieth 
century were helpful in explaining who we are as part of the church. Later in the century, 
during the church-growth movement, we find many formulas and methods for turning a 
small church into a large church. However, trying to follow these methods, and even 
accepting the theological construct that big is more holy, small churches found they were 
lacking in the ability to grow exponentially. They became uncomfortable with their size, 
and felt a lack of God’s approval because they were not a large church. But God does not 
favor large churches over small. And the small churches of America are generally and 
gradually coming to view the church-growth movement as a failed ecclesiological idea. 

Small churches are regaining their equilibrium, and now are just entering an era in 
which the small church is accepted and is again the norm for America. Big church or 
small church, they all must follow God’s pattern for them, not methods recommended by 
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people who do not know the small church well. The feeling of acceptance from God, 
regardless of size, is the result of the new wave of literature describing the small church 
as healthy, and offering the small church valid ways to build up its spiritual strength. 
Much of this new theology is found in the how-to and general books about the church. 

Our historical perspective was furthered in Chapter 5, Theological Foundations. 
Churches that had been big were uncomfortable with being small. Denominations began 
to address the problem of diminishing attendance, and the church-growth movement was 
bom. Sadly, numerical growth, as directed by the models of church growth, was not 
really possible for most small churches. That movement instead gave the small church a 
feeling of inferiority. It also gave them a heartsick feeling that God liked only large 
churches. 

At the turn of the twenty-first century, attitudes began to change. Fed up with 
being told they need to be big, small churches have begun to affirm their small size and 
unique qualities. Some recently published books still try to provide no-fail tips for 
growing a congregation, but many of these newer church-growth books have a softer 
message for change in churches, and a general viewpoint that small can be good. Aside 
from these, many other new books are appearing which focus positively on the small 
church and provide guides to health and a focus on the good possibilities available for 
these congregations. 

Chapter 5 allows a refreshing change of pace in the research, as hope and re¬ 
visioning are investigated and discussed from books by Ray Johnston and Steve Harvey. 
The small church can use resources from outside the genre of church literature, and can 
find good ideas and good hope there. 
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All of this investigation and research sheds light on the subject of the small 
church. For me, the exercise of reading many sources and writing about the four 
foundational areas has had an illuminating effect. It is the change of my one flashlight in 
the small churches I have been a part of, to 300 torches blazing in the night, representing 
God’s plan for the small church in America. It is not one small church that has problems 
and it is not a few small churches that need renewal, it is each small church finding their 
path using God’s light. Seeing where the church has been, and sensing God’s good 
future, it seems that small churches are in little danger of failure. 

But small churches need encouragement and help for their leaders. The small- 
church pastor, leaders, and congregants can all benefit from some assistance. The Project 
Analysis found in this chapter presents a possible source of help for small churches, in 
the form of the LEAD (Leadership Encouragement and Development) program. The six- 
week study involved the church family of the congregation I pastor as the participants, 
and its purpose was to provide continuing encouragement and education for church 
leaders so that they might continue their good work as well as inspire and move the 
congregation forward. The descriptions of the methodology and implementation of the 
project in this chapter document the program, and give the key results and opportunities 
for the Dorothy Lane American Baptist Church as I identify some of the learnings and 
reflection that such a program offers. 


Methodology 

The curriculum for the LEAD project grew from its three main goals. The first 


was the desire to help the small church understand itself and its place in the American 
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church landscape. Many small-church members, and indeed many small churches, feel as 
if they are alone in their small size, and that being small is bad. LEAD puts forth the 
concept that education about American church size and attendance trends can lead to a 
significant difference in attitude, and that difference can have a positive impact on 
churches as a whole. 

The second main goal was personal growth and spiritual growth, both components 
of being positive about participating in a small church. Growing closer to God is a 
process of growing and maturing in faith, yet there is the pleasure of always having more 
to learn and understand as Christians become more active and mature in their faith life. 

Because LEAD is a program for leaders in the small church, leadership training 
and encouragement was the third main goal of the program. Access to new books and 
discussion of new leadership ideas are both tools used in the development of the 
participants’ skills. It was important to help current and future leaders feel more equipped 
and more able to lead boards through specific leader training. 

I have been observing small churches my entire life. I have been a part of several 
small churches, and shared friendships with many pastors and congregation members of 
other small churches. These lifelong observations, paired with a desire to help small 
churches, were the inspiration for researching each chapter of this thesis, and forming the 
curriculum for the LEAD program. Crafting the pre-LEAD and post-LEAD tests enabled 
me to measure many aspects of the participants’ attitudes and abilities, both before and 
after the program was held. Using a variety of techniques and methods over the six 
sessions helped to teach and reinforce the three goals of the program. 
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One method of teaching was using brief Bible studies as a grounding for teaching 
participants about the subjects of proper Christian speech, being successful by following 
where God leads, and servant leadership. Biblical texts were also used as inspiration for 
our personal and spiritual growth. Keeping the sessions rooted in Scripture kept our focus 
on God, and on our church. 

Discussion and reflection on subjects that were presented in the sessions was 
another method of teaching used. These discussions were sometimes held in small groups 
that reported back to the larger group, and sometimes with the whole group. The 
opportunity to reflect and discuss was a helpful tool in reinforcing the importance of 
subjects and in sharing differing viewpoints. Depending on the topic, the LEAD 
participants brainstormed several times on topics that included possibilities for future 
projects, positive aspects of the church, and good leadership traits. 

Material was sometimes presented by oral reviews of literature, often 
accompanied by worksheets or by summaries of the pertinent points. Books and articles 
were made available for individual reading as well. A sermon series was presented after 
the LEAD sessions on the subject of how to hear and understand God’s voice in our lives. 
The pre-LEAD test had identified this topic as something participants wanted to explore. 

Outside speakers were also an important part of the curriculum. The pre-LEAD 
test identified two subjects that could be well addressed by persons experienced in their 
fields. One presenter was a member of the church who had helped to organize and teach 
leadership skills to youth, and one was a denominational executive in the American 
Baptist Churches who was well versed in using delegation to accomplish his work. A 
generous offer from one of the church staff to present a program he had used as a leader 
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in his home church was very effective in helping our church think ‘outside of the box’ 
when it came to welcoming former members and new people to worship. In addition, a 
portion of an inspirational speech by a nationally known pastor was incorporated into one 
session, bringing another voice to lend credibility and encouragement for participants in 
continuing on the path of personal and spiritual growth. 

Surveys were used to assess pre-LEAD and post-LEAD attitudes to the three 
major goals of the program, as well as to gather data on how participants felt about the 
style and focus of the church. The results of this survey were helpful for those in the 
LEAD program, as they sought to understand what is important to the church, and what 
current attitudes were toward worship and congregational life. A final survey, given 
approximately nine months after the conclusion of the LEAD program, was a check on 
both the participants’ retention of what they had learned and the changed attitudes of 
leaders in the church. 

This wide variety of methods of presentation, the use of multiple presenters, and 
the surveys worked together to yield a stimulating and thought-provoking LEAD 
program. A key necessity was to engage the participants in each session, and in each 
section of each session. The differing methods allowed this to happen naturally. Sessions 
were lively and well attended, and the people present participated actively in the 
discussions. 


Implementation 

The LEAD program was conducted in six sessions on six consecutive weeks from 


February 22, 2015 to March 29, 2015. It served as the annual Lenten study series for the 
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Dorothy Lane American Baptist Church. The LEAD sessions were held on Sunday 
afternoons, following the Worship Service, except for one session that was postponed 
from Sunday afternoon to Monday evening because of inclement weather. 

Each week a meal was provided by one of the five boards of the church or the 
American Baptist Women’s group. This meal took the place of the normal fellowship and 
food time after worship, and everyone in worship was invited to the meal, regardless of 
their participation in the LEAD sessions. This was an unexpected, but welcome, addition 
to the program. The time frame and the inclusion of a meal were agreed upon by the 
church’s Advisory Board as allowing for the greatest possible buy-in from the 
congregation and its leaders. 

A general invitation to participate in LEAD was given to the entire church family, 
and the current church leaders were especially encouraged to attend. Church newsletter 
articles and bulletin inserts were used to describe the LEAD program and announce the 
times and dates for the sessions. Many personal conversations encouraged people to 
attend and participate in the sessions. 

It was estimated that eight out of a possible ten church officers and board chairs 
would attend, and actual participation was seven. It was estimated that two of the four 
possible staff members would attend; one participated in the sessions, and one other made 
a presentation. Board members were also encouraged to attend; of the fifteen possible 
participants, it was estimated that between five and eight would attend, and twelve 
actually participated. It was estimated that two to six members of the church family 
would attend, and five of them attended at least one session (one came to all sessions). In 
total, the estimate was that between seventeen and twenty-eight people would participate. 
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In total, there were twenty-five participants, with seventeen of them being present for at 
least four sessions. Among the participants were two context associates who helped me in 
the sessions and assisted in doing specific tasks. 

Each participant was given a binder for the LEAD program. Each week, one of 
the context associates handled collating and distributing the appropriate materials for that 
week. Surveys, worksheets, book and article summaries, and results of work done in 
previous sessions were some of the items included in the packets. For each session, there 
was a final page entitled ‘Do Something.’ This sheet offered suggestions for the week 
ahead, based on possible readings, prayer suggestions, and other activities. 

Another context associate took notes and recorded the suggestions and answers 
offered during brainstorming and idea sessions. This associate also compiled the results 
of surveys and the pre-LEAD tests, and helped further by collecting book information 
and making a list of the books used or referred to, as well as other background books that 
were offered for loan to LEAD participants. 

The sessions were held in the fellowship hall of the church, with participants 
generally sitting on one side of rectangular tables so that they could all face the front of 
the room. There was some movement for small group activities, and the flow of the 
sessions allowed the participants to have a break midway through. The atmosphere was 
casual, in that the sessions were started as church members finished their lunches, and 
people who were not board members or church leaders sometimes stayed for the first part 


of the session. 
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Session Summaries 

Summary charts of all LEAD sessions and material covered appear as tables 4 and 
5. The titles of the books discussed are noted in italics, and articles and videos are 
denoted with quotation marks. Books and articles consulted are listed in table 6, with 
notations as to which sessions they were used in, either for presentation to the attendees 
or for background reading and research. These charts help explain the work done before 
and in the sessions, and provide a road map for others who might have an interest in 
pursuing this type of program with their small churches. 



Table 4. Summary, LEAD Sessions 1-3 Methodology Resources 

Session 1 

Spiritual Growth Positive Talk Presentation/Discussion A Complaint Free World 
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Table 5. Summary, LEAD Sessions 4-6 Methodology Resources 

Session 4 
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Table 6. LEAD Resource List 


Author 

Book Title 

Session 

Bannister, Kathryn 

“Build on your Strengths: Worship Advice for Small 
Churches” 

4B 

Bickers, Dennis 

The Healthy Small Church: Diagnosis and 

Treatment for the Big Issues 

4B Ch. 5 

Bowen, Will 

A Complaint-Free World: How to Stop Complaining 
and Start Enjoying the Life You Always Wanted 

1 

Daman, Glenn C. 

Developing Leaders for the Small Church: A Guide 
to Spiritual Transformation for the Church Board 

2B 

Gosden, Ben 

“5 Things Small Churches Can Uniquely 

Offer.. .Right Now” 

5 

Greenleaf, Robert K. 

Servant Leadership: A Journey into the Nature of 
Legitimate Power and Greatness 

4 

Hybels, Bill 

Courageous Leadership 

3 Ch. 10 

Johnson, Spencer 

Who Moved My Cheese? An Amazing Way to Deal 
with Change in Your Work and in Your Life 

3 

Kemp, Bill 

Holy Places, Small Spaces: A Hopeful Future for the 
Small Membership Church 

1 Ch. 1 

Kendall, R.T. 

Just Say Thanks: Cultivating Gratitude Deepens 
Intimacy With God 

3B 

Lewis, G. Douglass 

Meeting the Moment: Leadership and Well-Being in 
Ministry 

4B Ch. 3 

Martin, Vivian 

“VBS in the Small Church” 

4B 

Maxwell, John C. 

The 21 Irrefutable Laws of Leadership: Follow 

Them and People Will Follow You 

4B 

McNeal, Reggie 

Practicing Greatness: 7 Disciplines of 

Extraordinary Spiritual Leaders 

1 

McRay, Rob 

“Theology of the Small Church” 

1 

Morris, Danny E., and 
Charles M. Olsen 

Discerning God’s Will Together 

2 Ch. 1 

Olsen, Charles M. 

Transforming Church Boards into Communities of 
Spiritual Leaders 

2 

Walrath, Douglas A. 

Making It Work: Effective Administration in the 

Small Church. 

2B 

Ware, Corinne 

Discover Your Spiritual Type: A Guide to Individual 
and Congregational Growth 

3 & 5 

Ch. 4,6 

Warren, Rick 

Video: “Servant Leadership”, 2012 Convene Summit 

4 

Woods, C. Jeff 

Better Than Success: 8 Principles of Faithful 
Leadership 

1 Ch. 5 


Note: In the Session Column, B denotes background material. 
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Session one was an exciting moment for the church: We were actually going to 
‘do something.’ As we began, I wanted to stress that we keep the sessions and our speech 
positive. I found my previous involvement with A Complaint Free Worlch and its 
curriculum to be a helpful example of how to constantly work to retrain our minds and 
mouths to use positive speech. The group heard the five main reasons why people 
complain, why it is destructive, and how we can move our speech patterns from 
complaint to positive comments. Solomon gives advice on how to speak to each other in 
the book of Proverbs in 12:8, 15:1, 15:4, and 16:24. These Bible verses were used in 
discussion, along with James 3:1-12, to build a positive Biblical groundwork for our 
work in the LEAD program. The participants brainstormed as many positive leadership 
traits as they could think of to further our thinking and put the concepts of positive talk 
and actions into their own words. I presented Jeff Woods’ ideas about “God cannot resist 
a willing worker or a motivated band of people, ”2 and other thoughts based on Chapter 5 
of his book Better Than Success that related to challenges ahead for the leaders of 
DLABC.3 In addition, we talked about different types of leaders as defined in Woods’ 
book4 to orient participants’ thinking about how each one is or could be a leader. Finally, 
the pre-LEAD tests were taken (see the Appendix), and we reviewed the ‘Do Something’ 
sheet for the coming week. 


1 Will Bowen, A Complaint Free World: How to Stop Complaining and Start Enjoying the Life 
You Always Wanted (New York, NY: Doubleday, 2007). 

2 Jeff Woods, Better Than Success: 8 Principles of Faithful Leadership (Valley Forge, PA: Judson 
Press, 2001), 77. 

3 Woods, Better Than Success, 76-93. 

4 Woods, Better Than Success, ix-x. 
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Session two was postponed from Sunday afternoon to Monday evening, as all the 


Sunday church activities had been canceled because of snowy weather. The unused 
Sunday bulletin was used in the session; the printed prayer was the opener and the 
responsive reading was the closing. The group was smaller than it had been for the first 
week, as snow was still an issue, and the time was not as convenient. I gave everyone a 
small rock, and we used the rocks as a focus for a prayer exercise. The purpose of the 
exercise was to flex our spiritual muscle by involving more of our senses as we talked to 
God—in this case, touch. In a spirit of prayer, participants were asked to consider the 
smoothness or roughness of the rock in comparison to their lives, and ask God to help 
each person know what vision and actions God has in mind for them. Then a leadership 
component was taught, using some original ideas and some guidance from Charles Olsen, 
including his suggestion of reading Acts 15 as minutes from a meeting of the early 
church .5 Pastoring churches and sitting in on years of board meetings has taught me that 
there is a yearly cycle that can be tapped into to encourage board members to form 
coherent, loving groups. Thoughts about ‘discerning’ instead of voting were presented 
from the work of Charles Olsen, who continued this train of thought in a second book, 
coauthored by Danny Morris. That concept fit right in with the prayer exercise in using 
our senses, as I discussed discernment as it engages hearing, sight, speech, the presence 
of God, and distinguishing good from evil. 6 I had observed that much of the board work 
at DLABC is done through discernment processes, but had never heard the term used. 


5 Charles Olsen, Transforming Church Boards into Communities of Spiritual Leaders (New York, 
NY: Alban Institute Publications, 1998), 30-31. 

6 Danny E. Morris and Charles M. Olsen, Discerning God's Will Together: A Spiritual Practice for 
the Church (Bethesda, MD: Alban Institute Publications, 1997), 22-26 and 65-67. 
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These teachings were planned as a part of the curriculum in order to give a name 
to, and a positive explanation for, what was already going on in meetings. Another idea I 
set forth was a process for each board to make a contribution to a project so as to push an 
idea to its best possible conclusion. In my example, called ‘Push to Excellence’, we used 
cookies, which we give to all guests at Sunday worship. To make the cookie project 
better, each board could assist using its own gifts. Christian Education could find a book 
or DVD for children to include with the cookies. The Mission board could be responsible 
for signing up the bakers. The Caring board could have a church-wide cookie contest to 
find the best bakers. The Trustees could experiment to find the best plastic bag to freeze 
cookies in. And the Worship board could stand up and make announcements in Worship 
about why we have a cookie ministry. Building on this example, we brainstormed ideas 
that all boards could work on. Finally, we reviewed the ‘Do Something’ page of potential 
work for the participants to undertake during the next week. 

Session three was again on a Sunday afternoon with good weather. I was pleased 
that many of the congregation had decided to stay for the lunch, which was offered to 
everyone, and then stayed for the first portion of the session, during which I read an 
abbreviated version of Who Moved My Cheese ?i While the book is widely read in 
business settings, many of the church family had not heard this story of mice in a maze, 
who all had to find their way to the cheese each day. When one day the cheese was 
moved to another spot in the maze, some mice set out to find the new location, while 


7 Spencer Johnson, Who Moved My Cheese? An Amazing Way to Deal with Change in Your Work 
and in Your Life (New York, NY: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1998). 
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others waited at the old spot for the cheese to show up again. This parable helped the 
group consider our church, what the cheese is for us, and whether it has moved over time. 

We continued to add to our ‘Push to Excellence’ ideas for all boards to work on, 
and I then gave a short presentation of my historical research, which provided 
information that the participants were not familiar with concerning the small church in 
America. This crucial part of the teachings of LEAD was intended to let our small 
congregation know that we are among the majority of churches in size, and that the health 
of small churches is usually better than their congregations would expect. The before- 
LEAD and after-LEAD impressions are shown in the figures in the Summary of 
Learnings. 

Time constraints allowed only a very brief presentation of the concept of praying 
as Biblical leaders did,8 with the opportunity to read further suggested in the ‘Do 
Something’ sheet that encouraged reading and praying during the week. Finally, 
participants took a portion of the Spirituality Wheel test from the work of Corinne Ware .9 
They responded to questions about congregational style, and their responses were 
compiled by a context associate. The test will be discussed in session five. 

Session four started with reading and discussing Psalm 51, focusing on our hearts 
and how they need to be created cleanly by God. We then saw a segment of a video 
speech by Rick Warren, 10 in which he focused on servant leadership and how that 

8 Bill Hybels, Courageous Leadership , expanded ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2009), 199- 

213. 

9 Corinne Ware, Discover Your Spiritual Type: A Guide to Individual and Congregational Growth 
(New York, NY: Alban Institute Publications, 1995), 49-53. 

10 Rick Warren, “Servant Leadership.” RightNowMedia.org, 2012 Convene CEO Summit Video 
of Speech, accessed February 1, 2015. https://www.rightnow.org/Training/Post/Preview/87047. 
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concept takes root in our hearts. He presented four principles of servant leadership in the 


speech: never stop learning, never compare yourself with others, pace yourself, and don’t 
let criticism get you down. Session four proved to be a very provocative learning session, 
with an animated discussion afterwards. The participants were moved by what was said 
in the video as well as by who said it - the skill and conviction of the presenter. I also 
presented the basis of servant leadership from one of the earliest modern authors, Robert 
Greenleaf.ii Finally, we continued the ‘Push to Excellence’ idea sheet and looked over 
the opportunities for actions during the next week on the ‘Do Something’ sheet. 

Session five involved small group discussions based on a short article about small 
churches. The article called out five aspects of the small church as significant, and often 
different from characteristics of large churches. These aspects were intergenerational 
ministry, welcoming special-needs adults and children, utilizing more people in worship 
leading, more focus on community outreach, and offering a family feel to guests. 12 The 
participants agreed on some things and disagreed on others; a few people felt any church 
could do these things, but many people thought that the methods the author was 
suggesting, if looked at carefully, were designed specifically to draw on the abilities of 
small churches. It was a worthwhile discussion time, and achieved both the purpose of 
helping the participants know that small churches were getting some press in Christian 
periodicals, and the purpose of having groups that included people from different boards 
working together. The groups also had the opportunity to discuss other readings they 


11 Robert Greenleaf, Servant Leadership: a Journey into the Nature of Legitimate Power and 
Greatness (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1977). 

12 Ben Gosden, “5 Things Small Churches Can Uniquely Offer.. .Right Now,” 
MinistryMatters.com (January 29, 2015), accessed January 31, 2015. http://www.ministrymatters.com/all/ 
entry/5745/mark5-things-small-churches-can-markuniquely-offer-right-now. 
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might have done during the preceding weeks, taken from the forty-five to fifty resources 
made available. 

Also in this session, the church custodian, Steve Boggs, who is very active in his 
home church, presented a program that he developed and has run for a few years. 
Welcome Sunday is a day to invite people to church, focusing on family, friends, co¬ 
workers, past members, and acquaintances, with lunch provided afterwards. The church 
family participates by mailing out invitation postcards, creating special decorations, and 
being very welcoming. Steve provides the lunch so that members are free to socialize 
with the guests. This event lets the congregation feel that they are doing something, 
which leads to greater self-esteem in their church. Approximately 5% of former members 
and about 3% of new invitees return to worship. 

After this very enthusiastic and hope-filled presentation, and before reviewing the 
‘Do Something’ sheet for the following week, the group looked at the results from the 
session three Spirituality Wheel test, which helped us understand more about our church 
and its style. Ware separates possible answers into indicators of four types of spirituality, 
and the participants’ answers were mostly distributed in two of those, head spirituality 
(type 1) and heart spirituality (type 2). 13 Mystic spirituality and kingdom spirituality had 
few responses. 

Ware identifies head spirituality as “an intellectual ‘thinking’ spirituality that 
favors what it can see, touch and vividly imagine. Choices will be based mostly on 
activity and on corporate gathering: more study groups, better sermons and some sort of 


13 Ware, Discover Your Spiritual Type, 37-45. 
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theological renewal within the worshiping community.”i4 Heart spirituality “is all heart - 
combined with the concrete, real-life stuff. The transformational goal is that of personal 
renewal. ”15 

It is interesting that national demographic figures indicate that the 
Christian population formerly concentrated in type-1 mainline denominations is 
now moving to no church membership at all or into congregations that represent 
type-2 experience. One might conclude that there is a thirst for the affective in our 
lives, for an emotionally moving experience more in touch with feeling. 16 

This analysis is confirmed by the test results of the DLABC participants. The 
areas receiving the highest scores on the test show that the congregation likes a carefully 
planned worship that starts and ends ‘on time.’ Prayer is valued for bringing God closer 
to us, which is also a central purpose of worship. We are working in worship for people 
to make inward commitments to God and feel personally that Jesus Christ lives within us. 

Session six featured two speakers, both of whom were addressing topics identified 
in the pre-LEAD test as very important. Matthew Green, a college student who had 
helped teach leadership training groups for youths, talked about wise time management, 
including scheduling properly, the dangers of procrastination, and how to make large 
projects into smaller tasks. He broke the participants up into small groups, giving each 
group the task of sequencing playing cards in a specified order, with the goal of having 
the lowest time of all the groups. We were plunged into the exercise with little instruction 
in this first round, but afterwards had time to discuss how it could be done more 


14 Ware, Discover Your Spiritual Type, 37-38. 

15 Ware, Discover Your Spiritual Type, 39-40. 

16 Ware, Discover Your Spiritual Type, 39. Reference for quote is: Wade Clark Roof and William 
McKinney, American Mainline Religion: Its Changing Shape and Future (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 1987), 171, 172). 
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efficiently. On a second round of sequencing, all groups saw a decrease in their time, 
illustrating the power of planning ahead. 

The second speaker. Dr. Larry Swain, Executive Minster of American Baptist 
Churches in the Ohio Region, gave a helpful presentation on delegation. He discussed 
leadership in relation to never being able to get everything done. After highlighting 
reasons we tend not to delegate, he illustrated how we should delegate. The steps that he 
outlined were to decide what work needs delegation, choose people wisely, train the 
people, communicate goals and boundaries, build feedback into the system, and express 
appreciation. 

Both presentations were well received as they were responses to the needs 
communicated in the pre-LEAD test. After the presentations, the post-LEAD tests were 
given out and taken. We ended the LEAD series with a prayer as the participants left for 
home. 


Summary of Learning 

Measurement of participants’ growth was necessary for the LEAD program 
process. To know whether knowledge levels had grown and attitudes had changed in 
positive ways was important in gauging the impact of the program. Responses from the 
pre-LEAD test indicated both the needs and knowledge of participants, and the responses 
from the post-LEAD test indicated whether the program goals had been reached 

The pre-LEAD and post-LEAD tests were given to all participants. Pre-LEAD 
test results were encouraging, in that most of the people who took the test had some 


feeling of being able to pray and were interested in sticking with and improving the 
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church. Some participants felt that they had good leadership skills, but few felt they had 
the highest levels of leadership ability. The survey was described as important to the 
process of my thesis analysis, and ample time for its completion was provided during the 
first session of the LEAD series. Nineteen pre-LEAD tests were completed 

Questions with multiple-choice answers had a greater number of participant 
responses. Questions with write-in answers were often not answered on both the pre- 
LEAD and post-LEAD tests. I would attribute this to the fact that some questions called 
for in-depth or personal answers, and also to the length of time the participants wanted to 
spend on the tests. However, as will be discussed later, some of the written answers 
provided insight into the needs of the participants and their feelings about the satisfaction 
regarding those needs. 

Fewer of the post-LEAD tests were returned than the pre-LEAD tests, because of 
time constraints on the final session and some absences that day. This discrepancy makes 
the results of the multiple-choice questions less definitive, but they are still valid and 
useful. In all, fourteen of the post-LEAD tests were completed. Comparison graphs for 
the multiple-choice questions were done in terms of percentages because of the differing 
numbers of pre-LEAD and post-LEAD tests returned. 

Results from the Yes/No Questions, Las/-LEAD Test Only 

The results of the Post-LEAD test showed definite growth for questions that were 
answered using a yes/no choice. These questions covered the three main goals of: 
understanding the small church in America, personal and spiritual growth, and training in 
leadership skills. Some of the participants did not respond to every question. If all the 
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questions had been fully answered, the results might have had either a more positive or a 


more negative skew, but in every case, the overall results would have still been positive. 
The results for the yes/no questions are shown in table 7. 


Table 7. Yes/No Responses from the Post-LEAD Test 


Yes/No Post-LEAD Survey Question 

Yes 

No 

No 

Answer 

From your LEAD experience, do you think there are steps we 
can take now to improve things at DLABC? 

86 % 

0 % 

14% 

Are you more positive about our church size and ability to 
improve things at DLABC? 

79% 

7% 

14% 

If you are a board member or board chair, do you feel more 
equipped to pray after participating in LEAD? 

57% 

14% 

29% 

Do you feel more equipped to lead in the church as a result of 
LEAD? 

57% 

14% 

29% 

Have your leadership skills grown as a result of LEAD? 

64% 

14% 

21 % 


The first main area of testing reflected on the small church, participants’ 
knowledge of it, and their feelings toward it. Two survey questions addressed issues 
within DLABC. One post-LEAD test question asked, “From your LEAD experience, do 
you think there are steps we can take now to improve things at DLABC?” The question 
was answered with great affirmation, showing results of 86% yes, 0% no, and 14% no 
answer. A second post-LEAD test question asked, “Are you more positive about our 
church size and ability to improve things at DLABC?” Again, the results were quite 
positive, with results of 79% yes, 7% no, and 14% no answer. 

These two questions helped the participants reflect on and understand their level 
of buy-in to DLABC, and showed that over the course of the LEAD sessions, their 
feelings had changed in a positive direction. Both answers affirm the aims of the LEAD 
project, and also suggest that this study might prove helpful to other small churches. 
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There was good investment in the LEAD sessions by the congregation, and also a good 
return for the group and the church as a whole. 

The second area of testing was that of personal spiritual growth. Growing closer 
to God is a continuing process, and one of the post-LEAD test questions addressed this 
specifically. The survey question was, “If you are a board member or board chair, do you 
feel more equipped to pray after participating in LEAD?” The responses were 57% yes, 
14% no, and 29% no answer. Here we see that a majority of the survey takers were ready 
and able to pray as leaders and as Christians. 

Finally, the participants’ feelings about their ability to lead and their leadership 
skills were measured by two yes/no post-LEAD questions. One survey question was, “Do 
you feel more equipped to lead in the church as a result of LEAD?” The answers were 
57% yes, 14% no, and 29% no answer. These figure again show a positive correlation 
with the original hypothesis, and indicate that the LEAD sessions were helpful in 
promoting the growth and confidence of the participants. The second question dealing 
with leadership was “Have your leadership skills grown as a result of LEAD?” Answers 
were 64% yes, 14% no, and 21% no answer. Here again, the majority of survey takers 
were positive about having gained more tools for their leadership toolbox. 

Results from the Multiple-Choice Questions on the Pre-LEAD and Post-LEAD test 

The pre-LEAD and post-LEAD tests taken by the LEAD participants had nine 
multiple-choice questions. Four of the questions are shown in figures 4-7. Each graph 
shows responses in percentages of the total answers. This method was chosen because the 
number of completed surveys was not the same for the pre-LEAD and post-LEAD tests. 
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The first set of results, concerning the small church and our church, encompassed 
four questions, one of which is highlighted here, two that are graphed, and one which was 
inconclusive. Participants answered the question, “What is your impression of the 
average Sunday church attendance in America today?” The pre-LEAD test responses 
were split in the 1-50 and 51-100 answers. The post-LEAD test responses showed that 
the participants had absorbed the correct response, which was the 51-100 person range. 

Two other questions and their answers related to the small church are shown in 
figures 4 and 5. They deal with the participants’ impression of the health of the small 
church and of DLABC in particular. The responses show the participants felt DLABC 
was much healthier after they understood more about the small church in America. 

Personal growth was the next area examined, with three multiple-choice 
questions. The first of the three is charted in figure 6. It shows that there has been a 
definite increase in the number of participants who are praying for DLABC. The other 
two questions were more specific, concerning whether prayer was being offered for 
church boards and officers, and for the pastor and staff. These results were difficult to 
interpret because of the large number of participants who did not answer the questions. 

Finally, the survey had two questions concerning how participants felt about 
leadership. The first question asked whether participants felt equipped to lead a board. 

The results of the post-LEAD test showed a noticeable increase in people’s feeling so 
equipped; a number of lower answers on the scale moved up to more affirmative answers. 
The responses to the second question are graphed in figure 7. While we see that few 
participants felt their church leadership skills were fantastic or nonexistent, most 
remained at or moved toward the positive end of the scale in the post-LEAD test answers. 
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Figure 4. Impression of the American Small Church 
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Figure 5. Impression of DLABC Today 
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Figure 6. Frequency of Prayer for DLABC 
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Figure 7. Church Leadership Skills 
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Results from the Written Comments in the Pre-LEAD and Post-LEAD Tests 

In some cases, the pre-LEAD and post-LEAD tests’ questions allowed for 
individual expressions from the participants. Those questions were mostly posed in order 
to get the survey-takers to think about and explore the subject at hand. Their thoughts 
naturally recurred in discussions of those subjects during the LEAD sessions. Under the 
small-church topic, one question asked what steps could be taken at DLABC to improve 
things. Over half of the responders on both tests answered by mentioning either outreach 
or being involved with the community. A similar question about hopes and dreams for 
DLABC had very similar results. 

In the area of personal and spiritual growth, one question asked, “What would you 
like to learn about growing closer to God?” The respondents answers on the pre-LEAD 
test centered on three categories: how to listen to God, how to slow down, and how to 
forgive. The responses in the category of how to listen to God included knowing God’s 
will, and hearing God’s voice in our lives. This sparked my interest, and a sermon series 
was presented after the LEAD sessions on this subject. How to Listen to God, \i by 
Charles Stanley, was used as inspiration for this sermon series. 

The post-LEAD test answers showed growth by actually stating ways to get closer 
to God, including leading, reading articles, putting in greater effort, and prayer. 

In the leadership category, two of the questions were designed to help participants 
think about leadership. One question asked whom in the congregation they saw as good 
leaders, and the second asked participants to list some of the traits of those leaders. Two 


17 Charles Stanley, How to Listen to God (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1995). 
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other questions asked what leadership skills the participants themselves had, and what 
they would like to learn. There was an overlap in answers, as some felt they had skills in 
a certain area, and some wanted to learn those same skills. Many of the skills identified 
were already topics in the planned curriculum, such as positive talk, listening, 
organization, and staying focused on meeting topics. The concepts of time management 
and delegation were often mentioned. Although they were part of the curriculum plan, I 
altered the plan to allow for outside speakers, as mentioned previously, to address these 
two issues more fully. Both speakers were well received and had very helpful information 
for the participants. 


Results of the Survey Made Nine Months after LEAD 

Each year, DLABC has an annual board retreat and planning day. This was held 
in January 2016, nine months after the LEAD program ended. A short survey (different 
from the pre-LEAD and post-LEAD tests) was given to the attendees at this meeting as a 
follow-up on how the LEAD sessions had affected them, and continued to do so. Twelve 
of the LEAD participants completed this survey. The survey takers were asked to circle 
all of the responses that reflected changes in their attitudes and abilities as a result of their 
participation in the LEAD program. The results are shown in table 8. 

Table 8. How Has LEAD Affected Your Life? 


I have more positive feelings about DLABC 

75% 

I enjoy church and church activities more 

50% 

My prayer life is more consistent 

42% 

I learned more about how to pray 

50% 

My faith has grown 

58% 

I feel closer to God in my everyday life 

83% 

I am more willing to lead on a board 

33% 

I feel more equipped to lead 

33% 
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These survey results show that the LEAD program made significant and lasting 
changes in the lives of the LEAD participants. The first two items concern DLABC and 
our life together as a small-church community. The response to the first of the items, “I 
have more positive feelings about DLABC,” with 75% of responders indicating they feel 
this way, is impressive. This is the type of result that was hoped for, that LEAD would 
produce a positive impact for good in the church. The next four statements concentrate on 
prayer and a life of faith. The last, “I feel closer to God in my everyday life,” has a 
response of 83%. It has been a joy to see this result, and to witness the fulfillment of the 
hypothesis for this thesis over time. The final two items deal with leadership, and we see 
an incrementally positive response for both. This shows there is an advancement in the 
feeling of the participants for their fitness for leadership, and indicates an opportunity to 
work in this area more in the future. 

Obserx’ational Results 

Reflecting on the LEAD program and its participants, I can see a ‘bump-up’ in 
spiritual changes and growth. These informal observations are not supported by graphs or 
test results, but are nonetheless relevant as probable effects of the program. Some of the 
changes observed are part of a pattern of continual development in church work, and 
some are new steps in the journey that the leaders are on at DLABC. Several participants 
are attending adult Sunday School regularly, starting new and healthy spiritual growth 
habits. Most other observations reflect a single person’s growth, as might be expected 
from a small church. Under continuing progress in the broad category of spiritual growth 
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can be listed the launching of a new pastor and the readiness of one in the church family 
to prepare for baptism. 

Leadership opportunities have been seized as well; one person has agreed to be on 
a church board, and two people have taken the step up from board member to board chair. 
There has also been some realignment amongst the church family; at least two 
experienced leaders are delegating responsibilities more, and others then have had the 
opportunity to step up and use their talents and abilities in the work of the church. Two 
members have stepped off church boards. This might be perceived as a negative, but it 
can also be seen as a positive, as they have realized that it is important to consider their 
limitations and reassess their goals periodically. 

Finally, the most general of my observations is that our church family is operating 
with greater harmony. There is more purposeful sharing and more openness among 
boards in the process of cooperating and working together. The relationship between the 
participants of LEAD and me as their pastor has also grown closer, with a greater level of 
trust. And there is a gradual and good increase in the family feeling of the entire church. 

Conclusion 

The LEAD program clearly benefitted the Dorothy Lane American Baptist 
Church. It showed that leaders in the small church can be effectively encouraged, and the 
results of LEAD were visible in a variety of ways as the various facets of the gem that is 
DLABC was polished. A comparison of the surveys taken before and after LEAD shows 
increases in participants’ knowledge of the small church in America, feelings of personal 
and spiritual growth, and leadership abilities. Observations of participants’ actions in the 
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nine months following the LEAD program showed a sustained positive impact in their 
spiritual lives and leadership actions. 

In laboring to prepare and present a program of LEAD’S magnitude, I had high 
hopes that the desired results would be achieved. On the other hand, I understood that 
what I hoped for might not be accomplished, and the results might instead show negative 
results. The late-stage polishing that I desired for the church might have actually been 
trimming and cutting, earlier steps in gem working. It was critical to allow participants to 
form their own opinions in the sessions, and be able to capture those opinions in the post- 
LEAD test. Participants had the opportunity to reflect on the materials presented without 
having answers supplied for them. The process of discussion and self-discovery was 
important to the participants’ feeling valued in the sessions, and their willingness and 
ability to use the concepts presented. 

The happy result of the LEAD program is that it is clear that the effort was not 
wasted. The results of the direct questions in the post-LEAD test show that the 
participants found useful information, have grown as a result of the training, and have a 
renewed sense of energy and enthusiasm. It is the kind of program that gives a forward 
push to the congregation, which can be difficult to observe. However, when the survey 
results and later observations can be matched, cause-and-effect relationships can be seen. 
The gem of DLABC shines beautifully from the processes the church family went 
through in the LEAD program. 

In the small church, each person is known and important in the life of the 
congregation. Many questions on the post-LEAD surveys were not answered, and those 
omissions left important gaps in the knowledge base from which I have drawn 
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conclusions. Even so, we can point to the affirmative answers of the major questions and 
the value of the LEAD sessions to the participants. One improvement for future use of 
this program would be a simpler version of the pre-LEAD and post-LEAD program 
surveys, with more time and emphasis placed on their completion. The last survey, done 
nine months after the completion of the LEAD sessions, had a more limited number of 
questions and yes/no responses, and those were answered quite thoroughly. This would 
be a good model to look into for revised pre-LEAD and post-LEAD surveys. 

In the six-session timeframe used for LEAD at DLABC, much was accomplished. 
Another church interested in using this model might prioritize its program time 
differently, or have slightly longer sessions. For example, there was not time to have each 
church board meet separately so that a ‘Push to Excellence’ idea could be carried 
through. Taking a short time at several sessions to complete a shared project would have 
done much to give the participants the feeling that they had used their new skills to 
accomplish something together. 

Another possibility would be to either contract or expand the six sessions. For 
instance, the curriculum could be used for a two-day retreat. The ‘Do Something’ 
components of each week could be compiled into a reading list and an action list, and 
some items currently in separate sessions would flow into each other well if longer 
sessions were scheduled. For example, telling the story in the book Who Moved My 
Cheese ?is could be combined with information about the small church and how it has 
changed. This material could come from that presented in Chapter 3 of this thesis and 
Chapter 1 of Schaller’s book, A Mainline Turnaround: Strategies for Congregations and 


i8johnson. Who Moved My Cheese? 
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Denominations. 19 Conversely, a pastor or church leader could break the six sessions into 


twelve units, presenting them at monthly board meetings, or as part of special year-long 
focus on encouraging the church. 

Even if the six-session program were retained, one advisable change would be to 
lessen the expectations for outside reading and work. Attending the sessions weekly was 
a big enough time commitment for most participants. The books and articles made 
available for reading were often not read, and suggestions for prayer and meditation 
exercises were often not completed. The amount of homework suggested on the ‘Do 
Something’ sheets, while useful, was more than was needed to bring home the main 
points of the LEAD sessions. 

Missing from this project and thesis is the impact of such a program on the career 
of a small-church pastor. Further work could be done in this area, and seminars could 
certainly be presented using some leadership materials from LEAD and resources 
available specifically for pastors. I would definitely include help for those laboring after a 
previous long-term and influential pastor, using the book Pastoring with a Picture behind 
You. 20 The concept of ladder-climbing, as described by David Hansen, is a useful 
construct to help pastors of small churches guard against dissatisfaction, as discussed in 
The Art of Pastoring. 21 The Vulnerable Pastorn discusses cohesively the experiences of 


19 Lyle E. Schaller, A Mainline Turnaround: Strategies for Congregations and Denominations 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2005), Ch. 1. 

20 J. Derrick Johnson, Pastoring with a Picture behind You (Columbus, OH: Johnson Publishing, 

2014). 


21 David Hansen, The Art of Pastoring: Ministry Without all the Answers , rev. ed. (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2012), 71-76. 

22 Mandy Smith, The Vulnerable Pastor: How Human Limitations Empower our Ministry 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2015), Ch. 12. 
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connecting with the world and not being alone in ministry. These books have been 
helpful to me in my ministry career in small churches, and offer ample material for 
encouraging and building up pastors. Most pastors or small churches would discover 
connections with the ideas and experiences of these three authors. 

The preparation and presentation and analysis of the LEAD program were 
extremely educational for me. Finding how much to present in one session, and what 
could be enjoyed and retained by the participants, was very helpful for my understanding 
of the congregation and how to lead as pastor. I also learned how to be more effective in 
delegating, how to fit a project into the life of the church, and how to get satisfying buy- 
in from others. 

LEAD is not only a project for a Doctor of Ministry degree. It is also a 
worthwhile program that can be replicated as it is, or in a modified format, in other small 
churches. Indeed, this is my passion—to encourage other small churches and to help their 
leaders develop new skills and new hope for the future. Every small church can find its 
own path to God’s will for its congregation, and LEAD can be a part of that journey. 

Implementing the final project is the culmination of all of the work previous to it 
in the DMin process. Understanding the context in which the project was done, searching 
for and researching the Biblical texts that bring meaning to the overarching purpose of 
the degree work, delving into the historical Christian literature to see what theologians 
thought in previous centuries, and looking at some of today’s influences outside the 
theological realm have all contributed to a coherent and successful LEAD program. 

As I began the Doctor of Ministry work, I came with a question from ministering 
in my current context: “Where is God leading this small church?” This was both the 
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inspiration and the felt need for developing a new method to explore the question. In the 
process, I wanted DLABC to be encouraged and strengthened. The various steps in this 
degree program prepared me to develop the LEAD program, which succeeded in its goals 
of educating the congregation about the small church, giving opportunities to participants 
for personal and spiritual growth, and providing training in leadership skills. LEAD has 
pushed the congregation forward, and infused energy and enlightenment to what we are 
doing. The process has been quite similar to the trimming, shaping, grinding, and 
polishing of a rough gemstone. We gradually can see the emergence of the facets, the 
brilliance, and the inner beauty of the small church, and specifically that of DLABC. God 
is leading our small church, and our progress is forward, using the energy created by 
LEAD to find our path into God’s future. 
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Survey 1 (Pre-LEAD Test) and Survey 2 (Post-LEAD Test) 
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LEAD Survey #1 Please Answer Questions on Both Sides of Sheet! [ Page 1 ] Number 
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Can you identify 1 to 5 particular leadership skills that they have? 











LEAD Survey #1 Please Answer Questions on Both Sides of Sheet! ( Page 2 J Number 



What boards have you served on? Christian Education Trustees Diaconate-Worship Diaconate-Caring Missions 
















LEAD Survey #2 ( Page 1 1 Name 
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What new leadership skills learned from the sessions or suggested readings can you name that you will use in your church work (1-5 skills) 












LEAD Survey #2 ( Page 2 ) Name 



What boards have you served on? Christian Education Trustees Diaconate-Worship Diaconate-Caring Missions 
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